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CLARIDGE continues to 
modernize and improve 


chalkboard and bulletin board 





manufacturing in step with new 
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educational demands. 36 years 
experience concentrated on ONE 
purpose: the FINEST chalkboards 
and bulletin boards with greatest 
educational value. Schools and architects 
around the world name CLARIDGE 
to define their standard of quality. 


ae Duracite Chalkboards in Seven Colors © Claridge Factory Built Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
2 ] Grapholite Chalkboards © Claridge Washable Chalkboards 
3 ] Asbestocite Chalkboards ® Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 
4 | Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards 
oO Vitracite Porcelain Enamel Chalkboards 
oO Durasteel Chalkboards in Seven Colors 14] Extruded Aluminum Bulletin Board 
7] Fabricork Fabric Surface Bulletin Boards © Claridge Swing Leaf Display Boards 
o Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard and Corkboard Trim 


Claridge Reversible Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
® Extruded Aluminum Display and Trophy Cases 
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and Equipment Inc. : 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 
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Larger, many real colors, School 
more detail. Get Catalog No. 389 , s 3 . 5 

to help you solve replacement, 5 6 7 8 9 10 Address. 
remodeling, or new building : 
problems. You'll find no 2 BD Ww City 
much helpful information. 
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You’ll Have 
a More Efficient School 
with Johnson Pneumatic Controls 


Lima Senior High School, Lima, Ohio. McLaughlin & Keil and Strong, Strong & Strong, associate architects; 
H. U. Tuttle, general contractor; E, W. File, mechanical contractor; all of Lima. 


At the new Lima Senior High School, Johnson Pneumatic 
Temperature Controls assure the necessary flexibility to meet a 
wide variety of heating and ventilating requirements. 


Some 60 classrooms and special purpose rooms are individually 
controlled by Johnson Room Thermostats that consistently maintain 
refreshing, even temperatures and assure adequate ventilation. 
Teachers and students alike get the benefits of an ideal thermal 
environment for teaching and learning in this impressive schocl. 


Besides comfort, the Johnson System was engineered for economy. 
Such precise regulation prevents heat waste, minimizes the amount 
of heating capacity in use and thus permits important fuel savings. 
And, of course, simple, trouble-free pneumatic controls require far 
less supervision and maintenance than anything else you can use. 


The specialist Johnson organization can help make your new 
school more efficient and reduce your operating costs, just as it has 
in tens of thousands of the nation’s schools. Ask your consulting 
engineer, architect or local Johnson engineer about the unmatched 
comfort and economy features of Johnson Pneumatic Controls. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

105 Direct Branch Offices. 








JOHNSON ,, CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE * INSTALLATION * SINCE 1885 
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School Bus Tire Problem: 


Buses must operate on back country roads 
as well as on paved highways— 


Question: 


What tire is best 





suited for such 
operations? 


Answer: 


GOODYEAR 
SUPER ROAD LUG 











Highways, byways, country lanes —here is a great new 
tire by Goodyear that fits almost every type of school 
bus operation. 


First, SUPER ROAD LUG hes 50% more tread rubber to 
deliver many extra thousands of miles of service. And 
that tread also is specially compounded to resist the 
damage any kind of road might give it. 


Its tread design features deep, long lugs, all extending 
out to the tire’s shoulder for steadier, safer riding, for 
a better “bite” on any type of surface. 


Deep grooves and sharply angled lugs insure traction 
in snow or mud — better stopping ability on wet or icy 
roads. 

And SuPER ROAD LUG is built with triple-touwgh 3-T Cord 
— product of Goodyear’s exclusive 3-T process that 
involves Tension, Temperature and Time. This results 
in a tougher carcass, triply armored against blowouts, 
bruise damage and heat troubles. 


It may be recapped more often, too, for further low- 
cost service. 


To try the new, versatile SUPER ROAD LUG on your buses 
—just see your local Goodyear dealer. 


Road Lug —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Development of the school budget, an essential 
document of the schools, has been neglected, 
according to Schenectady’s Gray Taylor, and he 
discusses (pg. 29) what it should contain, how it 
should be organized, what it should look like, 
etc. 
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AU this and heaven too- 


© 186-Gouge electrically seam-weld- 
ed tubuler steel frames 


® Large, comfortable seats —15'/,” 
wide x 16" deep 


©@ Curved, correct postured backrest 
— 8%," deep for full support 


®@ Tubular steel leg braces, extra 
strong seat hinges 


@ Non-marring Super Dylan feet 
over steel dome glides 


®@ Steel, Wood or 
Upholstered seat 
models 


No. 901-E 
STEEL SEAT 


xrueceR 9O0-E series 
Tubular Steel Chairs 


Especially designed to 
provide outstanding quality 
seating for economy budgets 


Study the structural details of these 

“economy buy” chairs closely, for 

few folding chairs offer so much for so 

little. Here’s comfort and durability 

you'd expect to find only in chairs No. 902-E 
costing much more. For example, these HARDWOOD SEAT 
chairs have an extra large seat and 

backrest comparable to the finest chairs 

in our line. In addition, they feature 

one-motion simplified opening and closing 

and fold flat to frame thickness for 

compact storage. Select the model you 

want, then compare it with competitively 

priced chairs — You'll quickly realize 

it’s the quality buy of the low price, 

economy field and one that will provide 

many years of seating satisfaction. 


UPHOLSTERED SEAT 





Demountable Yew! TABLET ARM CHAIR 
CHAIR TRUCKS Unusually strong and sturdy 


with tablet arm rigidly 
Seven standard sizes mounted on tubvier 


hold both X-and Y-type support — 

chairs — upright or automatically 
horizontal under-stage raises or 

models. Demountable lowers when 
ends and chan-angle chair is opened or 


f . closed. 7-Ply tablet 
rames permit empty arm faced with notural 
truck stacking. 


birch of maple — 
or plastic laminate. 
Safety designed for 
non-tipping, and to 


* eliminate pinching. 
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Next month each school district will welcome a corps of 
“newcomers” to its teaching ranks. The system which will 
make extra efforts to provide effective assistance toward the 
quick adjustment of this corps has taken a gigantic step 
toward better teaching by its entire staff. 

Your JourNAL for August spotlights this orientation pro- 
cedure by featuring: (1) a consideration of general principles 
(pg. 11) to base your new teacher program — what goals 
it should accomplish, etc.— (2) a heavily detailed report 
(pg. 13) on a school’s model one-week orientation program: 
and (3) a brief account (pg. 15) of a novel “new teachers’ 
camp” where orientation and relaxation are mixed. 

We hope you'll find this survey on how to orientate the 
new teacher will provide you with an idea or two toward 
improving your own district’s efforts in this vital area of 
school operation. 

And if your preparations for the new school year leave 
you just enough time for reading a single article in this 
issue of your JOURNAL, we hope you'll read about four 
“myths” (pg. 16) in education today which every school 
official should remember. It’s short and easy to read, but 
debunks certain propaganda that some consider harmful to 
education. 

Finally, you'll also find a report on progress in a prominent 
area of school operation: what a system is doing about 
using A-V tools and materials in an era of fury over ETV 
(pg. 

This is, of course, only our sampling; we hope you'll 
make it a point to review other papers you'll find of interest 
in your JOURNAL this month. 


for September... 


The comprehensive high school is under scrutiny during 
these days of post-Sputnik concern about education. To 
describe such a high school, we’ve gotten together a pictorial 
review of the North Chicago, Ill., Community High School 
which tells the story better, we feel, than a longer article. 


The Editor 
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In rapid succession has come a series 

of public-spirited surveys which point up 
the critical needs of American education, 
today and tomorrow. To name a few: 

The Pursuit of Excellence, a report 
financed by Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc.; 
The American High School Today, the James 
B. Conant report financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation; Memo to a College Trustee, 

a publication of Beardsley Ruml’s study 
financed by the Ford Foundation; and 
Education for the Age of Science, a report 
of President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory 
Committee headed by James R. Killian, Jr. 
All these and other findings quicken us 
like the touch of a rapier to the importance 
of excellence in our educational system. 
Nessirtt, with more than 40 years of 
pioneering in the field of classroom thermal 
environment—and always an exponent 

of excellence in its heating, ventilating, 

and air-conditioning products—is proud 

to be associated with the teachers, 
administrators, board members, parent- 
teacher groups, citizens committees, and 
others who strive to give every American 
youth the opportunity to excel. 

Because Nesbitt comfort-conditioned class- 
rooms offer a basic facility for the 

full and effectual use of school and college 
buildings under crowded and extended 
schedules, we welcome and encourage the 
renewed emphasis upon scholastic achievement, 
believing that we bring administrators 

one of the keys to the demanding decades 
that lie before them. 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
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Comfortable classrooms do not pamper students . . . 
but stuffy, overheated, or drafty classrooms greatly 
hamper their health and learning efficiency. 


Ever try to concentrate in a stuffy or drafty room? 
Your discomfort overshadows every other consideration. 
Such faulty conditions, common to improperly venti- 


lated classrooms, materially reduce learning efficiency. 


Nesbitt Comfort Conditioning—basically a system of 


controlled ventilation which automatically heats, 
cools, and supplies fresh air in each classroom 
according to its individual needs—is the way to 


more learning per school dollar. 


School studies show that with the right classroom 
climate, learning increases 15% to 30% ... and 
absenteeism from colds and communicable diseases is 


much lower than in improperly ventilated classrooms. 


Your children spend more time in school than in any 
other place except home. The benefits of controlled 
classroom ventilation are immeasurable in money . . . 
and yet the total cost of such a system is only about 


1% of the school budget. 


For the pursuit of scholastic excellence, now and in 
the days ahead, make sure your children receive the 
health and learning advantages of Nesbitt Comfort 


Conditioning in their classrooms. 


SINCE 1917 


Thermal Comfort for Learning 
JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 


CLASSROOMS HAVE 
COMFORT PROBLEMS 
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Thirty students generate enough heat to 
keep your living room comfortable in 
freezing weather. Classroom lights add 
as much heat more; and the sun through 
large windows can raise room tempera- 
tures 20° to 30°. Therefore, cooling is 
needed even in winter. 


bh 
Be, 


Natural body odors make the room stuffy. 
Thirty students give off two quarts of 
moisture an hour. Ventilation with fresh 
outdoor air is needed in occupied rooms. 





Each unoccupied classroom requires 
more heat than an average home; and 
80% of the fuel dollar goes to warm an 
empty building. Reduced night tempera- 
tures are required for economy. Fast heat 
for morning warm-up is essential for com- 
fort. 


All these factors vary from hour to hour, 
day to day, and room to room. Failure to 
control any one of them means failure to 
provide the right learning environment. 


Nesbitt Comfort Conditioning solves 
these difficult problems by providing 
heating, cooling, and fresh-air supply 
for each individual classroom under pre- 
cise automatic control. 


If you would like to know more about 
how your community can benefit from 
Nesbitt-equipped schools, write for Pub- 
lication 101.—John J. Nesbitt, Inc., 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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N.S.B.A. Attends Two Events 


Among the many events on the crowded 
schedule of the National School Boards 
Association in recent weeks were two which 
seem particularly newsworthy. The first 
grew out of the NSBA’s long-standing pol- 
icy of developing and improving co-oper- 
ative relationships with other national 
organizations with interests in public edu- 
cation, and the other represented one of 
the continuing regional efforts to increase 
the effectiveness of both state and national 
school boards associations in their work 


for better school board performance and 
service. 


NSBA Leaders Meet With 
Farm Bureau Federation 


Members of the executive committee and 
staff executives of the NSBA were the 
dinner guests of their counterparts in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on the 
evening of June 8 in Chicago. The gather- 
ing was planned by the two organizations 
for the informal exchange of information 
and ideas concerning some of the important 
issues facing public education today, and 
the organizations’ roles in helping to meet 
them. Following the dinner, American Farm 
Bureau President Charles B. Shuman de- 
scribed the purposes, organization, and ac- 
tivities of the Federation, and President 
Robert E. Willis and Executive Director 
W. A. Shannon performed a like service 
on behalf of the NSBA. In the general 
discussion which followed, special emphasis 
was given to the problems of school finance 
and district reorganization. In regard to the 
latter, President Shuman called attention 
to the important role played by the Farm 
Bureau in the state of Illinois, which 
helped to reduce the number of school dis- 
tricts in that state from some 13,000 to 
3000. 

It is anticipated that a second explora- 
tory meeting may be held between the two 
organizations, looking toward ways and 
means of co-operating for the improvement 
of public education in areas of mutual 
interest. 


Southern Regional Workshop Held 

Regional conferences and workshops for 
state school boards association leaders have 
been held for some years in various areas 
of the nation, but it has only been rela- 
tively recently that the NSBA has been 
able to offer organized planning and secre- 
tariat services as an assistance to the re- 
gional leadership. Responsibility for this 
assistance is now being met by the NSBA’s 
Associate Executive Director for Field 
Services, Dr. Harold V. Webb. 

The Annual Workshop of states in the 
Southern Region of the NSBA was held 
this year on June 10, 11, and 12 at the 
Princess Issena Hotel in Daytona Beach, 
Florida, under the leadership of Regional 
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President Mary K. Cooley of Virginia and 
her fellow officers. School boards association 
leaders from nine states were represented, 
including those from Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Webb was present to represent, 
and participate on behalf of, the NSBA. 

The first day of the Southern Regional 
Workshop was devoted to reports and dis- 
cussions of state associational activities. 
During the course of these discussions, a 
general appraisal of improvements in the 
associations’ programs was made, revealing 
six major developments: (1) an increase in 
the number and quality of the orientation 
programs provided for new school board 
members; (2) an increase in co-operative 
arrangements between the associations and 
other lay as well as professional groups 
with interests in education; (3) an im- 
provement of liaison with the organized 
teaching profession and with school ad- 
ministrators’ organizations; (4) an increase 
in the quantity, and an improvement of 
the quality, of research and study carried 
on in association and co-operation with 
colleges, universities, graduate students, 
and other groups, organizations, and indi- 
viduals; (5) a stepping up of the informa- 
tion programs conducted by the associa- 
tions; and (6) a sharpened interest in the 
things which make for a better educational 
program, such as greater financial support, 
improved curriculum, etc. In this discus- 
sion, belief was generally expressed that 
the state and national associations have 
helped to improve the public image of 
school boards and the functions and serv- 
ices which they perform. 

The morning session of the second day 
was given over to a discussion of school 
legislation, and the afternoon session to an 
examination of the services which state 
school boards associations should plan for, 
in order to render an increasingly effective 
contribution to improved public education. 
Also discussed were services which the 
National Association should be prepared to 
provide the state associations now, as well 
as those future ones for ‘which the NSBA 
should begin to make plans. 

On Friday, June 12, the group was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Thomas D. Bailey, Florida 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
on “How Can the Board of Education Deal 
With External Pressures Being Exerted on 
the Public Schools?” In his remarks, Dr. 
Bailey suggested six questions as criteria 
for evaluating “external pressure pro- 
posals”: (1) is the proposal based on all 
the facts?; (2) is it educationally sound?; 
(3) is it attainable?; (4) is it likely to 
provide maximum good for the greatest 
number?:; (5) is it appropriate for the long 
range?; and (6) is it consistent with the 
democratic spirit and process? 


Also addressing the third-day session was 
Dr. Eugene Lawler, Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration at Florida State Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “How Can School 
Boards Evaluate a School System Objec- 
tively?” 

Elected to succeed Mrs. Cooley as Presi- 
dent of the Southern Region was J. T. 
Hatcher of Kentucky. Henry O. Earwood 
of Florida was elected vice-president, and 
Joe Goss, executive secretary of the Ten- 
nessee School Boards Association, was 
elected secretary-treasurer, for the — 


Libraries are important business and must 
be run as such — good business practice 
requires that the greatest return be ob- 
tained for each dollar spent. 


When it comes to purchasing binding — 
whether in the form of prebound new 
books or rebinding of old books — 
greatest value is obtained by placing 
your orders only with Certified Binders 
who are obligated to process your work 
according to the “Standards” issued by 
the Library Binding Institute. 


Of all the literature published by LBI 
these “Standards” are the most important 
and a MUST reading for every librarian. 
Other LBI material includes lists of 
Certified Binders, Brochures, Posters, 
Educational Slides, Movies, etc. All of 
these are available to you without charge 
or obligation. We urge you to write today. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Saves Teachers, 
Saves Time, 
Saves Lives 





Drivotrainer program dedicated to 
better driver education in schools 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company now ex- 
tends its service to schools by manufacturing 
and distributing the Aetna Drivotrainer, the 
classroom driver training aid developed as a 
public service by the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. In developing the Drivo- 
trainer, Aetna called upon nationally known 
educators for assistance and counsel. Working 
closely with this panel of experts, Aetna in- 
vested considerable time, effort and funds in 
perfecting the Drivotrainer system of driver 
education. Now, its classroom effectiveness 
fully documented by responsible educators, 
the Drivotrainer is in use in schools from 
coast to coast. 


In producing the Drivotrainer, Rockwell 
draws upon the same sound engineering and 
manufacturing skills that have won for Delta 
Power Tools a place in 72% of U.S. school 
shops, and that have made Rockwell measure- 
ment and control instruments the standards 
of quality in their fields. 


The Drivotrainer permits students to 
“drive” through all kinds of situations with- 
out ever leaving the classroom—and without 


< 


Drivotrainer systems similar to the one shown here are in use 
in schools throughout the country to instruct teen-agers in safe 
driving. Both the U.S. Post Office and the U.S. Air Force employ 
the Drivotrainer in the retraining of experienced drivers. 


risk to life or property. Its three chief advan- 
tages to schools are: 


Better educational values, because Drivo- 
trainer teaches basic driving skills, develops 
safe driving attitudes and better driving judg- 
ment through exposing the student to more 
traffic situations than he could experience in a 
similar period of on-the-road training. 


Lower per-pupil costs, because Drivo- 
trainer multiplies the number of students that 
can be taught, without increasing the teaching 
staff, and greatly reduces the number of hours 
needed for dual control on-the-road instruction. 


Higher level of student proficiency, be- 
cause Drivotrainer drills students to react 
instantaneously and correctly to emergencies 
—the real test of driving ability. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to manu- 
facture a product whose ultimate use can only 
result in better, safer living for everyone. For 
further information on the Drivotrainer write: 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, AVM 
Division, Dept.401H Jamestown, New York. 


DRIVOTRAINER 


ROCKWELLO 








The rocklike, solid and seamless surface of a 
Genuine Plaster wall is its own assurance of 
fire resistance... may provide the critical 
margin of safety in an emergency... spells 
budget safety too, because it’s easiest to repair, 
can be washed without damage by soap, deter- 


gent or steam... will give a lifetime of durable, 


economical service. 


your ret sjegurd asin diater's. OENUINE nc PLASTER 


KNOCK ON THE WALL B 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE ¥& 
315 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 15, California 
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When a board of education and its 
administrators interview a prospective 
teacher, especially one just arriving from 
teacher training for the first job, a 
barrier often results between the two 
parties. Some authorities allow the new 
teachers to crawl over this barrier in 
the best way they can. Others reach 
down and pull up the new person, as- 
sist him in many ways, and find that 
their extension of aid in the beginning 
pays off in the final analysis. 

Following are ten general points 
which will assist in seeing that newly 
hired teachers and prospective teachers 
leave administrators’ offices with a feel- 
ing that they have discovered a new 
school and new friends. 


1. Welcome the New Teacher 
Remember that the new teacher sit- 
ting before you with a shining teacher’s 
certificate knows little about you and 
the community. No doubt the person 
also lacks friends in the area, and he is 
not only eager to do a good job, but he 
wants to be known and liked by his as- 
sociates. Let him know that he is wel- 
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Let’s Help the 
New 


come. Don’t be the stereotype employer 
who glares over the desk at an ‘appli- 
cant, waiting for him to prove himself 
with a series of acrobatics performed in 
a frightened manner. 


2. “Interview” the Teacher 


Don’t be caught with the attitude 
that you are looking only for a teacher 
to hold forth in a classroom. (You 
could hire a policeman for that job.) 
Let this person believe, sincerely, that 
you are seeking a specific, accomplished 
individual to fill a position in a con- 
structive manner. Don’t interview a set 
of credentials and a transcript; inter- 
view the person. 


3. What Will He Teach? 


Let him know exactly what he will 
teach. Don’t appear indefinite and say 
that you haven’t decided what your 
schedule will be and you cannot tell 
him whether he will have three classes 
or six. Remember that you are being in- 
terviewed also, and if he finds you to be 
a person who is undecided, he may seek 
employment where people can make up 
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their minds, and you might lose a good 
individual. 


4. Extracurricular Load 


Because most schools cannot afford 
social directors, teachers have to fill 
these roles. Let the teacher know, be- 
fore he signs the contract, just what 
extra or co-curricular activities he will 
be asked to supervise. Do not let him 
believe that there will be none of these 
and then load him down, when he is 
struggling to fill a teacher’s role, with 
a multitude of classes to sponsor and 
groups to take on off-campus trips every 
week. Chances are, if you pull too many 
punches out of the dark at the last 
minute, you will not see him around 
the following year—even though you 
find that he handles his duties in an 
excellent manner. 


5. Community Role 


What is expected of him in the com- 
munity? What type of a community will 
this person be moving into when he is 
hired? Are there recreation centers, 
plays, motion picture theatres, or any 
other forms of entertainment and at- 
traction which are wholesome and ac- 
ceptable to teachers? Let him know 
about the places where teachers are not 
expected to be found. It may be blunt 
in the beginning, but it is quite likely 
to save a lot of embarrassment later. If 
he is a proper individual, it will not 
bother him anyway. 


6. Housing Problems 

Does he have a place to stay, and 
if he is married, does he have proper 
housing for his family? If he is single, 
where is he going to eat seven days a 
week? No one expects the school au- 
thorities to be real estate brokers, but 
even a concerned inquiry will do much 
to cement relations between you and 
your new teacher. You know the com- 
munity and can make recommendations 
to him about housing. Remember that 
he is a new person in the area, and he 
is not too proud to have a little assist- 
ance. Good administrators will have a 
constant and up-to-date list of housing 
which is suitable for teachers and from 
which these new people can make their 
own selection. 


7. Introcluctions Are Important 


Who are the other people with whom 
he is to work? See that everyone in the 
school learns the identity of the new 
teacher and he, in turn, is made ac- 
quainted with them. This is very impor- 
tant to a new person coming right out 
of college. Remember, you know all of 
the school personnel and take their 
presence for granted, but he would like 
to meet them and add them to his circle 
of new friends. When he comes in to 
teach the first day, he will feel that he 
knows the people around him in the 
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plant, thus giving him a binding of 
security. 


8. Explain Grading 

What is your grading system? Be- 
cause of the recent controversy over 
grading, many young people coming 
right out of college do not know exactly 
how they are expected to grade. Re- 
member that they have been trained to 
grade according to the principles of the 
college or university which they at- 
tended, but those ideas may not be 
yours. Avoid a future misunderstanding 
over grades. Explain what is being done 
in the high school, or whatever the level. 
Do not dictate the only principle of 
grading with an iron hand. Make this 
new teacher feel that he is fitting into 
an educational plan and his grading will 
be only a part of that plan. He will 
therefore feel that his contribution is 
necessary to make the academic ma- 
chine run properly and not because the 
superintendent said he had to do it this 
way. 


9. Corporal Punishment Rules 


Would you allow him to slap a stu- 
dent’s face? A rather harsh example, but 
you do not know what is going to hap- 
pen during the year. Possibly this new 
teacher is from another state, so explain 
your state laws on corporal punishment. 
Do you expect him to take all problems 
to the building principal, or do you wish 
all your teachers to handle all of the 
disciplinary actions? What about other 
punishments, such as make-up work for 
absences or tardiness? These are old-hat 
questions to people who have been in 
the business a long time, but to a new 
teacher who has never experienced the 
task of having to make such decisions, 


these small problems may make or break 
him in the field of teaching the first 
year. Do not let him hang out on the 
limb by himself or make him wonder 
if he did the right thing. Tell him first, 
so that he is able to face all the known 
situations with a feeling of confidence 
that he has your approval in the de- 
cision he is going to make. 


10. Lend Confidence 


Do you really want this person? 
Well, let him understand that. It has 
been proved time and again that, al- 
though degrees and college credits are 
necessary facts, it is really the person 
himself that proves whether he is a 
teacher or not. The transcript he pre- 
sented to you no doubt influenced your 
decision in hiring the individual, but 
don’t try to fool yourself. It was the 
dress of the person, the way he shook 
your hand, his speech habits, and the 
other factors of his personality which 
really impressed you and caused you to 
extend the contract to him. If you like 
these things about the person, let him 
know that it was his own self who se- 
cured the job. Again, in a subtle man- 
ner, you are giving him confidence. 

In sum, you are trying to hire people 
who will stay in your school and con- 
tribute not only to the education offered 
there, but also contribute to the com- 
munity. People who feel that they are 
wanted try to do more to retain that 
respect. People who sign contracts 
which hold the connotation that they 
were extended solely because there was 
a vacancy and “we had to get someone” 
tend to develop negative or passive re- 
actions. And, such stone-faced contracts 
also result in a high rate of mobility in 
teacher personnel. 


Make the new teacher welcome 
and keep him in the school system 
by telling him, among other things, 
about (1) what he will teach, 

(2) what the extracurricular load is, 
(3) what the housing situation is, 

(4) what the grading system is, and 
(5) what are the rules for 


corporal punishment. 
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Teacher Orientation 


Week 


The teacher who quickly learns about 
the community in which she is to teach, 
who knows what is expected of her, and 
who is welcomed into the community 
with a friendly and cordial reception 
will do a better job of teaching. With 
this in mind, the Hopkinton Schools 
organize each year a week of orienta- 
tion for the new and second-year teach- 
ers in the school system. 

The last week in August is set aside 
as four days of listening, discussing, and 
working for the experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers coming into the sys- 
tem for the first time. Second-year 
teachers also are invited to attend. 

The object of the program is to pre- 
pare these teachers for the job ahead; 
it is an orientation program geared to 
their interests, to their questions, and 
to their problems. We fully realize that 
all the difficulties to be encountered by 
the teachers will not be explained be- 
forehand, but the week’s work will pre- 
pare the faculty members to better meet 
and handle the various situations which 
will arise. At the same time, the week’s 
program will give them an excellent 
background to understand the type of 
pupils in the community, as well as 
policies concerning discipline, promo- 
tion, and retention, home visits, record 
keeping, and other duties involved in 
the job of teaching. 

Time during school hours, formerly 
devoted to planning and administrative 
details, will now be devoted to actual 
classroom instruction. The teachers will 
overcome — to a certain extent — the 
anxieties and uncertainties of teaching 
in a new school and a new community. 

The first week of school should now 
be one of learning about the pupils and 


details of a district's 
one-week program in 
orientating the new 


member of the faculty 
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their abilities rather than one of finding 
out what has to be done next pertain- 
ing to attendance, lunch count, registers, 
recess duties, and the like. The new 
teacher should now walk into the class- 
room with the confidence needed to meet 
the requirements of a teacher who will 
be a credit to not only herself but to the 
community in which she teaches. 


The Week's Schedule 
The program for 
teachers is as follows: 


orientating the 





“An orientation program is successful 


only if it results in an increased 


and improved education for the 


students in our schools... .” 




















Monday 

9:00—- 9:30 Reception and Coffee Hour 

9:30-10:00 Welcome and _ Introductory 
Remarks (by the superin- 
tendent, principals, and su- 
pervisor of schools) 

10:00-10:30 Introduction to the 
munity (historical back- 
ground, type of commu- 
nity, industries, places of 
worship, shopping areas, 
organizations in the com- 
munity, social customs, 
leaders in the community, 
and size, population, dis- 
tances to nearby cities) 

10:30-12:00 Tour of Schools and Com- 
munity (visiting two in- 
dustries in the community) 


Com- 


Tuesday 

9:00— 9:30 Coffee Hour 

9:30-11:30 The Teaching Job: Explana- 
tion and Questions in the 
Teacher’s Kit: the super- 
intendent of schools and 
the supervisor. (register, at- 
tendance, courses of study, 
retirement, blue cross, ab- 
sences of students and ex- 
cuses, professional organ- 
izations, reporting to 
parents, permanent record 
card, teacher responsibility 
for pupils, procedure in 
case of illness [teacher and 
pupil],class schedules, ten- 
ure, promotion policies, 
school health cards and ex- 


aminations, census cards, 
testing program, marking 
sheets, school insurance, 
fire drills, warning notices, 
withdrawals, no school sig- 
nal, homework, collections 
[lunch and milk], school 
hours, duties — lunch, bus, 
recess, audio visual aids, 
visiting day, library, sup- 
plies and materials, code 
of ethics, reports of the 
principals and superintend- 
ent, punctuality, pay pe- 
riods, and discipline.) 

11:30-12:30 Panel Discussion of Promo- 
tion and Retention: super- 
intendent, principals, two 
faculty members. 


Wednesday 
9:00—- 9:30 Coffee Hour 
9:30-10:30 School Health: nurses, doc- 
tor, and dentist 
Lunch Program: cafeteria di- 
rectors 
PTA: officers of the PTA 
Teachers Association: Pres- 
ident of the Association 
10:30-12:30 The School Curriculum (Hop- 
kinton reading program, 
providing for gifted stu- 
dents, providing for re- 
tarded students, special 
services for the pupils, 
remedial reading, physical 
education, music, and art.) 
12:30 Buffet Luncheon 


Thursday 

9:00- 9:30 Coffee Hour 

9:30-10:30 Classroom Organization (a 
demonstration of planning, 
grouping, conducting of 
each subject, providing for 
individual differences, pu- 
pil motivation, and class- 
room decoration.) 

10:30-11:00 Question and answers con- 
cerning the demonstration 

11:00-11:30 Demonstration of reading les- 
son 

11:30-12:00 Question and answers con- 
cerning the demonstration 

Friday 

Teachers may or may not go to their 
individual rooms and prepare them for the 
school opening. 

The four coffee hours are presided 
over by members of the PTA. The 
coffee hour is an excellent technique to 
introduce the teachers to the parents of 
the community. 

During the tour of the community, 
two local industries are visited. Maps 
of the school and community are pro- 
vided. The conducted tour also takes the 
faculty members to the points of inter- 
est in the villages and point out the 
economic background of the various 
sections of the town. The tour orients 
teachers as to streets, shopping area, 
churches, post offices, industries, and 
housing facilities. 

The second day of the orientation 
period is devoted to “the teaching job.”’ 
Each teacher is provided with a kit con- 
taining an explanation of personnel 
policies and other duties connected with 
teaching. The final portion of the Tues- 
day session is devoted to a panel dis- 
cussion of promotion and retention of 
students. 

Various phases of the school program 
are explained to the teachers on Wednes- 
day. Officials of the PTA and Teacher’s 
Association also greet the additions to 
the staff. Specialists in the school de- 
partment complete the Wednesday pro- 
gram by detailing the special phases of 
the educational program in the commu- 
nity. The new teachers, administrators, 
and members of the school committee 
are the guests of a faculty member 
at her home for a buffet luncheon in 
the afternoon. 


The Final Day 


The final day is probably the most 
important day of the orientation pro- 
gram. The supervisor of schools sets up 
a room as a typical class and using the 
teachers as students, conducts a class 
demonstration, taking the new members 
through the various subjects taught in 
the grades. A demonstration of a read- 
ing lesson is also given. Following the 
two demonstrations, questions are asked 
by the teachers. 

Questions and problems encountered 
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by the new members after the opening 
of the school are answered in a fol- 
low-up meeting later in school year. In 
addition to the assistance given during 
the orientation week, Buddy Teachers 
are assigned so that these new faculty 
members will be able to go to a fellow 
teacher if help is needed. 

The school department, of course, 
is evaluating this program carefully. The 
proof of the pudding will be the results 
of the teaching job carried on during the 


school year. The benefits will be in the 
improvements made in our educational 
program for our children and in the 
increased knowledge gained by our stu- 
dents. An orientation program is suc- 
cessful only if it results in an increased 
and improved education for the students 
in our schools. The hard work and ef- 
forts required in the preparation of an 
orientation program will be worth the 
time and energy if school officials desire 
the best for their pupils. 


how to orientate 
your new teacher 


In Garden City, Mich., 


They're Sending 


New Teachers 


to Camp 
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Garden City, Mich., staggered like 
most suburban communities with a tre- 
mendous growth in school population 
(an increase of 2057 to 8700 during the 
past six years), realized the need for 
better methods of recruiting and orient- 
ing new teachers in a highly competi- 
tive metropolitan “market.” 

Working with the Garden City board 
of education, Superintendent E. J. 
O’Leary planned something different in 
the manner of a pre-school, orientation 
workshop by inaugurating a “camp” 
for new teachers. The camp is held at 
a resort about 50 miles from the dis- 
trict during the two days preceding 
Labor Day. 

The purpose of the camp is to identify 
all the problems peculiar to new teach- 
ers. In a quiet, comfortable, and re- 
laxed atmosphere, the new employee: 

1. Orients himself to the operation 
policies and procedures of the system. 

2. Acquaints himself with the values 
and expectations of the community. 

3. Develops an appreciation of the 
education and administrative philoso- 
phies of the system. 

4. Feels a sense of belonging. 

All new teachers are invited to at- 
tend and to dress casually and com- 
fortably. Resource people and admin- 


istrative personnel are carefully selected 
to staff the camp. The resource con- 
tingent consists of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, community leaders, 
and representatives from the school’s 
special services department —a_ psy- 
chologist, speech correctionists, visiting 
and E.M.H. teachers, etc. 

The program features grade-level 
meetings with these resourcers and 
building meetings with the administra- 
tors. There are also plenty of displays 
and exhibits of audio-visual materials 
and textbooks, colored slides of the 
“system in action,” question-and-answer 
periods, visiting, and heaping portions 
of good food and of relaxation in pleas- 
ant surroundings. These latter features 
help to achieve the theme: “Let’s get 
acquainted while we know our system!” 

While the board picks up the tab 
for the workshop, attendance and par- 
ticipation are voluntary —no salaries 
are paid. The district, however, reports 
95 per cent attendance of new teachers 
and a waiting list of resource people. 

And the results? According to W. 
Kenneth Lindner, administrative assist- 
ant, teachers report to their building 
relaxed and confident and eager. Every- 
one starts in high gear with a high 
morale and efficiency. a 
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myths about 
education 


One of the worst catastrophes that 
could befall the teaching profession is 
public acceptance of the idea that our 
present educational dilemma rests on the 
shoulders of anyone except those who 
are largely responsible, namely, admin- 
istrators and teachers. 

Members of our profession, like those 
who are failing or doing mediocre work 
in other professions, have fallen into the 
common error of blaming others for our 
troubles. 

It would be foolish to contend that 
outside forces do not play a part in our 
present educational difficulties, but com- 
mon sense dictates a policy of individ- 
ual responsibility for two reasons. First, 
others are too busy looking after their 
own affairs to take time to clean up 
the school’s backyard. Second, if we are 
to have a revival in our schools, we must 
follow the example of church leaders 
who pray, “Lord, send a revival but let 
it begin in me.” We must recognize the 
incontestable truth that the world does 
a much better job helping those who do 
their best to help themselves. 

What can our profession do to im- 
prove our,.present school program? As a 
first step, we need to examine some of 
our common complaints about deplor- 
able conditions caused by outside influ- 
ences with the thought in mind that 
a “wee bit” of the trouble could be our 
own making. Second, we must make a 
critical analysis of our profession and 
rediscover and rededicate ourselves to 
the fundamental principles that under- 
write an effective educational system. 
After all, our inability to discover new 
horizons is usually due to the discarding 
of some of the values that have enabled 
us to gain our present position. It isn’t 
what we know, it’s what we remember 
to use that counts. 


1. Schools lack funds because of in- 
adequate taxation methods. 


In most cases this is a legitimate com- 
plaint but it cannot be corrected by 
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griping. An administrator can do two 
things to help overcome this handicap. 

First, he must use wisely the money 
on hand to provide an educational sys- 
tem the community will be proud of. He 
must plan a program that his limited 
finances will support with maximum 
efficiency. It may be necessary to elimi- 
nate a department or to work with 
fewer teachers. This should only be done 
as a last resort but school authorities 
should not hesitate if curtailment re- 
sults in a superior school. Some schools 
need to know their financial size. 

People will not rebel against a sound 
administrative policy if they know the 
truth. As a matter of fact, public en- 
lightenment is the initial step in secur- 
ing an adequate taxation system, and 
this brings us to our second point in 
overcoming a school’s financial problem. 
The administrator must have a con- 
structive plan for raising additional 
revenue. 

The public will more readily accept 
a recommendation for additional funds 
if the administrator is doing a superla- 
tive job with the money on hand. Con- 
vince parents that their boys and girls 
are receiving real values and they will 
move heaven and earth to get money to 
provide a better school. They want their 
children to receive an education that 
gives them a fair chance in life’s com- 
petition. 


2. There are too many demands for 
the administrator's time. 

Are the demands excessive? This is 
true only among wishy-washy adminis- 
trators who can’t say “NO.” Many su- 
perintendents and principals who com- 
plain about their public engagements are 
merely bragging. A man whose life is 
not his own lacks administrative stature. 
A sensible executive gives so much time 
to his work —no more. He puts first 
things first. His first great duty to his 
community is an effective educational 
system. Other things are secondary. 


He doesn’t need to worry about his 
job if his work as an administrator is 
sound. If it is not, then attendance at 
all the public functions this side of 
eternity won’t save him. In fact, he 
cannot provide an adequate educational 
program if he spends his time attending 
social functions and catering to the 
whims and fancies of a fickle public. 

When Will Rogers, America’s great 
humorist and philosopher of the twen- 
ties and thirties, received a letter from 
a fan stating he didn’t like Will’s radio 
program, the humorist replied, “I feel 
sorry for anybody who is too lazy to 
turn the dial on his radio.”” The public 
feels sorry for an administrator who 
lacks the courage to say “NO” when 
excessive demands are made for his 
time. Furthermore, people don’t like to 
have an administrator insult their in- 
telligence by inferring that they can- 
not understand the impossibility of his 
meeting every public demand. An ad- 
ministrator of stature knows the public, 
as a whole, possesses an ocean of in- 
telligence, and does not keep it a secret. 
Instead, he gains the respect of people 
in the community by publicly acknowl- 
edging it. 


3. There is too much public meddling 
in our schools. 


This is one of the flimsiest alibis in 
our entire repertoire of excuses. The 
public, free citizens in our democracy, 
has the right to make suggestions when- 
ever and as often as it pleases. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers have the right 
to accept or reject them. 

For example, some contend that the 
public meddles too much in the school’s 
athletic program. One group wants over- 
emphasis, another wants curtailment. 
Public pressure probably exists because 
the school, failing to take a definite 
stand, is doing a little of both and has 
created a condition that isn’t satisfac- 
tory to either side. 
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Our athletic program is under the 
supervision of state and national associ- 
ations who have put interscholastic 
athletics on a high plane. These organi- 
zations are creations of public school 
administrators. 

When the public demands more than 
regulations permit, the superintendent 
has a ready, answer — the state regula- 
tory body will not permit it. He can 
even pass on the responsibility by re- 
ferring them to the state governing 
body. 

If those who oppose athletics can 
command community forces in sufficient 
numbers to vote abolition, well and 
good. If not, there is but one sane 
course, namely have the finest possible 
athletic teams. A half-hearted athletic 
program is worse than none at all. There 
is no such thing as a little garlic. Neither 
is there such thing as a curtailed ath- 
letic program of merit. It doesn’t require 
comprehensive research to prove this. 
The proof is in the answer to one ques- 
tion: Who wants to enter a race and 
not try to win? 

Those who participate in a sport are 
entitled to the best coach the budget 
will permit. The school should have a 
philosophy that provides a winning psy- 
chological atmosphere. Unless this spirit 
prevails, a drab situation exists — and 
drabness is one of our cardinal educa- 
tional sins. 

The argument that it benefits but a 
few has some merit if interpreted di- 
rectly. However, an athletic program 
operated on sound competitive princi- 
ples creates a wholesome atmosphere 
from which all indirectly benefit. As- 
suming that it benefits but a few, this 
is no excuse for its abolition. Our soci- 
ety contains many competitive areas 
where only a few have an opportunity 
to compete. These areas, in the aggre- 
gate, provide opportunities for many. 

The athletic program is one depart- 
ment in our school that conforms to 
everyday life. Everywhere we turn in 
our social order we find competition. A 
self-respecting administrator or teacher 
doesn’t want to abolish competition or 
blame others for his professional short- 
comings. He prefers to do what every 
liberty-loving American insists on doing, 
namely, stand on his own feet and com- 
pete. It has been the attempt of some 
educators to destroy this competitive 
spirit that has incurred the wrath of the 
public and made our profession an ob- 
ject of ridicule. Competition is a part 
of life. Carried on in a spirit of fair 
play, it is inspiring. 

Alice Duer Miller concludes her in- 
spiring poem, The White Cliffs of Dover, 
with the lines, “In a world where Eng- 
land is finished and dead, I would not 
care to live.” In a world where friendly 
rivalry does not exist, there is little 
incentive to live. 
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An effective teacher uses this innate 
competitive spirit to bring out the best 
there is in students. If a friendly com- 
petitive spirit permeated all of our 
schools much of the criticism leveled 
at our educational program would 
vanish. 

An administrator is unlikely to have 
trouble with socalled meddlers if he has 
a definite policy in public relations. He 
may be for, against, or undecided. In 
any case, all he need do is make a 
decision, state his reasons, and proceed 
to the next problem. He doesn’t resent 
those who disagree with him. They have 
the right to protest and he respects it. 

Freedom of speech, whether it be 
common or glorified gossip, is a price- 
less possession that should be jealously 
guarded by free men. Most people do 
not gossip with malice aforethought. 
They look at freedom of speech much 
as the Dutchman who, hearing that his 
bank was on the verge of failure, went 
to the cashier and demanded, “If you’ve 
got my money I don’t want it. If you 
haven’t, hand it over.” People don’t 
want to talk incessantly but they want 
to know they can talk when they get 
the urge. 


4. Higher salaries have lured teach- 
ers into industry and other pro- 
fessions. 


It is true that some teachers have 
left the profession for higher salaries but 
their decision has been abetted by con- 
ditions created by short-sighted admin- 
istrative policies. 

Superintendents have been reluctant 
to employ competent assistants, prefer- 
ring Men Fridays, for fear efficient ad- 
ministrative assistants will be a threat 
to their position. Furthermore, they 
have lacked the vision to create a 
wholesome teaching atmosphere. As a 
result, teachers have left the profession 
to get away from harrassing conditions 
brought about by administrative short- 
sightedness. 

Any attempt to improve conditions in 
our schools must begin with the ad- 
ministrator. Why? Responsibility rests 
on his shoulders because his policies 
determine school atmosphere. 

Can a teacher succeed in spite of poor 
administration? Yes, but she cannot 
work as effectively. 

To illustrate: An administrator whose 
policies do not respect the classroom 
permitting students to be called out of 
class at random and for any flimsy rea- 
son, dismissing classes at will for other 
activities, and condoning irregular at- 
tendance and tardiness — hinders the 
teacher’s work. This attitude breeds 
additional headaches that definitely 
handicap the classroom teacher because 
such conditions naturally lower student 
morale. . 


Schools lack funds 
because of inadequate 
taxation methods 


Higher salaries have 
lured teachers into 
industry and other 
professions 


There is too much 
public meddling in 
our schools 


There are too many 
demands for the 
administrator's time 
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Like the transgressor, the way of the 
school administrator is hard. His jour- 
ney from amateur to professional is a 
long torturous one through a no-man’s 
land strewn with mines and booby traps, 
some of his own making, and over roads 
lined with heartaches and harassments. 
And were it not for great satisfactions, 
infrequent though they sometimes may 
be, and the conviction that his task is 
one of the most significant in America 
today, an even greater number would 
detour to some easier if less important 
highway. 

Somewhat in the spirit of that ancient 
traveler who built a bridge after he had 
crossed the chasm because he knew a 
young and less experienced traveler was 
following him, the writer would like to 
identify some of the most common haz- 
ards which face all administrators and 
particularly those who are entering the 
profession. It is hoped that doing this 
will be helpful, also to board members 
who have such good opportunities to 
make or break the young administrator, 
and to whom many of us will be forever 
grateful for their patience, tolerance, 
and understanding. 

In identifying some of the more com- 
mon pitfalls it has seemed appropriate 
to group them according to the relation- 
ships they have, first to the adminis- 
trator himself, then to his staff, and 
finally to his board and community. 
True, this grouping is not very precise, 
but perhaps it is better than no group- 
ing. 

Furthermore, the hazards are listed 
in some completeness but without any 
effort to elaborate and explain. Either 
they speak for themselves or they de- 
serve a great deal more attention than 
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can be given them in a brief magazine 
article. 


Hazards Related to the Administrator 
and His Philosophy 

1. Failing to understand and accept 
the role of educational leadership in- 
herent in administration and to continue 
the professional activities necessary to 
grow in the capacity to carry out that 
responsibility. 

2. Believing that professional success 
depends upon championing the status 
quo or acceding to popular demand and 
current pressures rather than building 
upon sound educational principles and 
practices. 

3. Trying to do everything himself 
and never learning how to delegate effec- 
tively. 

4. Failing to delegate the necessary 
authority to go along with a delegated 
responsibility. 

5. Misunderstanding and misusing 
the authority of the administrative of- 
fice, and relying upon it rather than 
upon an earned respect. 

6. Getting bogged down by adminis- 
trative details (or hiding behind them) 
and thus not assuming the role of lead- 
ership in improving instruction. 

7. Believing that the calling in of re- 
source persons, or the seeking of advice 
from board members, or competent staff 
members, or the admitting of a mistake 
are necessarily admissions of weakness. 

8. Believing that all local educational 
problems can be settled at the local level 
so that regional, state, and national as- 
pects of education are ignored. 

9. Keeping things covered up, avoid- 
ing controversial decisions, and “sitting” 
on problems. 


10. Plunging into the execution of an 
idea without gathering the facts or com- 
mitting himself too soon to a course of 
action. 

11. Continuing to serve a special in- 
terest (perhaps athletics) rather than 
concentrating on the total program with 
its many interests and responsibilities. 

12. Keeping poor records, partic- 
ularly in connection with such funds as 
the activity fund. 

13. Not recognizing the value of such 
simple things as carbon copies, memos, 
and the like. 

14. Becoming an addict of “gadget”’ 
education, or giving undue emphasis to 
a thing or a method without testing it 
against sound educational principles. 


Hazards in Dealing With Staff 
Members 


1. Approaching administration on an 
“T” and “my” basis rather than on the 
more democratic and effective basis of 
“we” and “our.” 

2. Failing to appreciate the impor- 
tance of maintaining an open-door pol- 
icy or of being easily approachable, es- 
pecially by staff members. 

3. Not knowing when or not being 
willing to say “I need your help.” 

4. Believing the best way to help new 
teachers is to let them alone so that they 
may find themselves without interfer- 
ence. 

5. Letting elementary teachers mud- 
dle along as best they can because he 
lacks preparation and experience in ele- 
mentary education. 

6. Failing to hold regular meetings 
with staff—or if such meetings are 
held, filling them with routine details 
instead of using them as professional 
growth opportunities. 

7. Failing to get into classrooms to 
observe teachers teach—to give de- 
served praise and constructive help 
and to be as aware of the importance 


Recognizing “booby traps,” 
providing sufficient assistants: 
two ways school boards can 
help their superintendent do 

a more efficient job for 


the children in their schools 
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of morale to both teachers and students 
as he should be. 

8. Allowing himself to be intimidated 
or “out-talked” by veteran teachers or 
perhaps not knowing when he should 
permit himself to be “out-talked.” 

9. Being unaware that an adminis- 
trator can frequently be very helpful to 
his staff members by simply lending a 
sympathetic and friendly ear. 


Hazards Involving Board Members 
and the Community 

1. Failing to give guidance and lead- 
ership to the orienting of new board 
members. 

2. Failing to provide opportunities 
for board members and teachers to meet 
and to learn to know each other. 

3. Catering too much to one board 
member or to one “power group.” 

4. Affiliating too soon and too closely 
with people or elements in community 
before he has an opportunity to become 
acquainted. 

How does an administrator avoid a 
booby trap or keep the factors which 
combine to form them from combining? 
Or having found a dangerous explosive, 
how can it be detonated without serious 
consequences? These are questions for 
which no one of us, no matter our ex- 
perience or our acumen, has too many 
sure-fire answers. “If to do were as easy 
as to know what were good to do, chap- 
els had been churches and poor men’s 
cottages princes’ palaces.” 

But surely a thoughtful reading by 
administrators and board members alike 
of this rather extensive list of pitfalls 
will serve some good purpose, partic- 
ularly if each idea is reversed into posi- 
tive concepts. a 
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added responsibilities 


hamper the superintendent — 


Assistance 


for the Administrator 


HORACE S. OLIVER 


Superintendent, Saydel Consolidated Schools, Des Moines, la. 


As school reorganization proceeds in 
Iowa administrators and school board 
members are confronted by new problems 
arising in the enlarged school districts. The 
combining of school districts means the 
broadening of many areas of responsibility 
in the administrative office. It means new 
responsibility in the supervision and con- 
trol of transportation; the supervision and 
control of not one lunch program but sev- 
eral. It means that suddenly the superin- 
tendent of schools, is responsible not for 
just one or two buildings but for a num- 
ber located on widely scattered sites. Just 
what are our boards of education and 
school superintendents doing about these 
problems? 

A number of superintendents have been 
bogged down with added responsibilities 
and have suddenly found themselves un- 
able to maintain close contact with class- 
room problems because of the new re- 
sponsibilities in these other areas of 
administration. The question arises, Just 
how large should a school district be in 
enrollment and area before it is practical 
to add another member to the administra- 
tive staff in order to give the superin- 
tendent some relief? 

The Saydel Consolidated School District 
which adjoins the City of Des Moines, 
Towa, on the north, is approximately seven 
miles long and three and one half miles 
deep. In the eight school buildings, there 
are 2150 children attending school, kinder- 
garten through 12th grade. These children 
are transported in fifteen 60-passenger 
school buses which in a number of in- 
stances make triple runs. This arrange- 
ment of bus runs is possible because the 
classes in the various buildings begin and 
close at different times. The district pro- 
vides hot lunches in five separate build- 
ines. 

The lunch room personnel, bus drivers, 


custodians, and clerical workers add up 
to over forty employees who certainly re- 
quire a considerable amount of direction. 

The board of education of Saydel a year 
ago approved the hiring of a person and 
gave him the title of Director of Non- 
Instructional Services. This man functions 
as director of transportation, food service, 
maintenance and operation of buildings 
and grounds, and selection of nonteaching 
personnel. He also assists in purchasing, 
developing school plants, and is respon- 
sible for the planning of budgets and fi- 
nances as related to these specific areas 
of work. 

Some school superintendents have sug- 
gested that it might have been better if 
we had hired a head custodian, a head 
cook, and a head bus driver rather than 
centering responsibility for these jobs in 
one office. We are prepared to say that 
we feel it very necessary and important 
to combine the responsibility in one office 
and under an individual who is a pro- 
fessionally trained educator and qualified 
to supervise and control these areas. Some 
people have suggested to us that there is 
no need for a professionally trained man 
to head up these areas of responsibility. 
We feel that the professional director adds 
dignity and understanding to the opera- 
tion. In many of his business contacts 
educational considerations make it neces- 
sary for him to use the skills of a trained 
professional person. 

As change takes place in the Iowa school 
districts and greater and broader respon- 
sibilities are placed in the hands of fewer 
and fewer people, answers will be sought 
regarding the new emerging problems of 
administration. This brief statement will 
serve, we hope to help school districts 
that may be facing the problem of giving 
the superintendent of schools greatly 
needed help. s 





a brief, basic definition of terms 


to focus your thinking on what is meant by — 


Educating the Gifted 


JOHN W. KIDD 


Director, Special Education Center, 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 


Who are 
the gifted? 


When and how 
should they be 
identified? 


While new books and articles about 
education of the bright and gifted ap- 
pear with increasing frequency, they 
seem to contain little that is new or 
different concerning the education of 
more able youth. On several major 
facets of the problem, there is no signifi- 
cant controversy. Reviewing several au- 
thorities leads one to the conclusion that 
the following are rather generally ac- 
cepted guide lines for anyone who is 
seriously contemplating special efforts 
toward enhancement of the educational 
objectives of so-called bright and gifted 
youngsters. 


Definition 

While suggestions as to legitimate in- 
clusiveness of such terms as “bright and 
gifted,” “academically superior,’ “tal- 
ented,” and “more able” vary from 
Woodring’s “upper third’* through les- 
ser numbers to as few as | per cent or 
less,? the notion is common to most 
writers on the subject that the definition 
should be operational rather than theo- 
retical, local rather than regional or na- 
tional, and related to the needs of real 
people rather than to fictitious or sta- 
tistical entities. 


Identification 


Perhaps on no other point are au- 
thorities in such complete agreement as 
on the need for early and complete iden- 
tification; continuing search for over- 
looked or late-blooming individuals; 

1Paul Woodring, 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957). 


*John W. Kidd, “The Gifted Who Are They?” 
Louisiana Schools, 36:4, 12/58, p. 20 


4 Fourth Of A Nation (McGraw- 


multiple-instrument approach, i.e., ob- 
servation, tests, records of activities 
and achievements (incidentally, teacher 
judgment is useful but never enough), 
and utilization of the most essential sin- 
gle device: a standardized, individual 
test of intelligence administered, scored, 
and interpreted by someone of known 
competence in the area. 


Programming 


Among the many aspects of program- 
ming for the more able, there are several 
facts and widely accepted principles 
which are significant: 

1. Programming for the more able 
need not be and, probably should not 
be thought of as new, different, daring 
or pioneering. In a talk in Detroit re- 
cently, Harry Passow pointed out that 
the N.S.S.E. Yearbook in 1924 per- 
tained to education of the gifted and 
that some 450 references on the subject 
were cited at that time.® 

2. No particular administrative device 
or gimmick will necessarily work in and 
of itself alone. Whether it is selective 
acceleration, an honors course, a “major- 
work class,” early admission, or what- 
ever, it is not the gimmick which holds 
the answer. 

3. The key factor in success or failure 
of any programming for the more able 
is the teacher. A school may adopt one 
or more kinds of grouping, acceleration, 
or enrichment modifications but they 
should be means to the end of enhanc- 
ing the education of the more able and 
not ends in themselves about which one 
can glibly proclaim, “Oh, yes! We have 
special programs for bright youngsters.” 

4. Whatever the formal adjustment 
may be for education of the more able, 
whether acceleration or enrichment or 
both, the rationale for a successful pro- 
gram for the gifted, as for all students, 
has long been an educational goal, i.e., 
individualized instruction. 

5. Education of the gifted, like all in- 
dividualized instruction, can be effective 
only if it is based upon an adequate test- 
ing-guidance-counseling program. The 
extent to which an educational program 
can be effectively individualized, while 
not determined solely by that factor, 
is directly dependent upon the complete- 
ness of one’s knowledge and understand- 
ing of the individuals concerned. In spite 
of all that has been written and said 
on the subject, it may be that here is 
American education’s most vulnerable 
point — the simple fact that in countless 
instances significant accessible informa- 
tion about the learner is either not in 
possession of or not utilized by the 
teacher. This criticism applies from 
nursery school through graduate school. 


"Wayne County Study of Programs for Gifted, Prog- 
ress Report 1957-58 (Detroit: Wayne County School 
Board). 
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What are the 
important 
principles in 
programming 
for them? 
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let’s not 


forget about 


A-V TOOLS 


During a period of ETV ex- 
citement, don’t neglect 
utilizing A-V devices to ex- 
tend learning, is this author’s 
plea... with his report on 
one district's modern use 

of these materials and 

costs involved. 


There is growing concern for a lack 
of time in which to teach the complex 
ideas of the space age. Some school 
boards are considering longer days; 
others hope to lengthen the school year. 
Ultimately both of these approaches 
may be necessary, but they will meet 
increasing resistance from teachers, stu- 
dents, and some taxpayers. 

Before it is too late we must mod- 
ernize our present methods of teaching 
to obtain more efficient use of already 
available time. It is evident that this 
approach is most economical from the 
standpoint of both time and money. We 
must always recognize the need to save 
tax money, but even more precious are 
the irreplaceable years for “schooling” 
available to the youngsters who will 
soon face the responsibilities of adult 
life. The very survival of our civilization 
depends on maximum development of 
our human resources. 

When there is a need to do more 
work in less time, or to improve quality, 
it is natural for man to employ efficient 
tools. In fact, we Americans especially 
pride ourselves on making the most of 
our productive capacity through judi- 
cious use of mechanization. This is re- 
flected in every aspect of our culture: 
home life, industry, transportation, com- 
munication, etc. 


Full Use of A-V Tools 


Onlv in education have we been slow 
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J. ROY BARRON 
Supervisor of Instructional 
Materials, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Schools 


— Santa Barbara Schools 


to adapt our methods to take full ad- 
vantage of modern technology. Fine 
instructional tools and materials al- 
ready exist though their availability is 
much too limited in most schools. They 
are relatively inexpensive and can be 
used in any school equipped with elec- 
tric power. Their full use need not wait 
until the more publicized medium of 
educational television has been widely 
developed. Continued failure to provide 
our teachers with the basic tools now 
accepted as requirements for efficient in- 
struction can be wasteful. 

As school problems increase, economy 
and logic demand that our investment 
in education must yield maximum re- 
turns through better instruction. Teach- 
ing must result in learnings so effective 
that they are as permanent as possible. 
Otherwise our expenditures in both 
time and money have been in vain at a 
period when we can ill afford such 
waste. Careful experimentation and con- 
siderable experience have shown that 
ideas taught audio-visually are more 
firmly established — and retained longer 

than are results from conventional 
methods. 

Research has proved that audio-visual 
materials efficiently provide more learn- 
ing in less time. They command close 
attention because they are dynamic, in- 
teresting, and exciting. They give deeper 
meaning to new concepts. In this re- 
spect, they can make a major contribu- 


tion to better reading comprehension 
because they help the student to under- 
stand complex ideas and the application 
of related new vocabulary encountered 
in reading on a given subject. Sound 
films can accurately reproduce actual 
situations with vivid, realistic portrayal 
of significant events. In fact, scenes tak- 
ing place anywhere in the free world 
can be “captured” by recording them 
on film and can be recreated on the 
screen in the child’s classroom. Audio- 
visual materials with their penetrating, 
magnetic attraction can even develop 
positive attitudes through emotional ex- 
periences. Sympathetic understanding of 
early American problems, for example, 
is developed by SERVANT OF THE PEo- 
PLE, a Classic film about the Constitu- 
tion. 


Unique Features 


Several features of materials enable 
teachers to offer opportunities for learn- 
ing which would not be possible at all 
by other methods. Films can take us 
into the past to relive significant events 
of history. With techniques we can even 
project our thinking —and our imag- 
inations — into the future as with some 
of our films on space travel. Sound films 
can figuratively transport us to foreign 
lands visiting places inaccessible to the 
average tourist. Using special tech- 
niques such as slow motion, time-lapse 
photography, microphotography, and 
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animation, films can “put us on the 
spot” at special times or by unique 
methods. A large group can study re- 
markable phenomena which could not 
possibly be experienced except by a few 
—if at all. For example, a new film, 
Rockets, dramatizes the dangers of 
“homemade” rockets by illustrating the 
violent explosion of such a device as it 
was being tested in the safety of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory of California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

More than 10,000 educational films 
are currently available for our schools. 
To obtain adequate use of those which 
are appropriate for every subject and 
grade level, it must be convenient for 
teachers to project them. Classroom 
projection is the basis for adequate use 
because it is less disruptive and time 
consuming than taking the class to an 
auditorium or to a special projection 
room. Classroom use also permits the 
teacher to have time for important in- 
troductory and follow-up activities not 
often practical to arrange when a num- 
ber of classes use a tightly scheduled 
single room. 

Facilities for classroom projection are 
far less expensive than are provisions 
for the use of films in a single location. 
In fact, expenditures for adequate class- 
room facilities and equipment are sur- 
prisingly small in comparison with other 
costs of education. (And the educational 
values can be tremendous compared 
with other influences on improvement of 
instruction. ) 


Santa Barbara's Experiences 

In the Santa Barbara, Calif., Ele- 
mentary School District, the total an- 
nual educational expenditure is more 
than $10,000 per classroom. For less 


TABLE 1. 


What Full-Scale Audio-Visual Instruction Has Cost 
the Santa Barbara Schools 








Item 


Light control drapes 
& projection screen 


16mm. sound projector 1 
with mobile cart 


35mm. slide-filmstrip 
projector 


Opaque projector 
Phonograph 
per 
Transcription player 
(& PA system) 


Tape Recorder 
Radio 


per 


Standard 


For each classroom 


per 10 classrooms 


per school 


per s 
per s 





Av. Cost 
Per Classroom 


$115.00 


per 10 classrooms on each 
floor level 


52.15 


11.90 


21.50 


per room grades K-3 ... 


ea. 2 rooms grades 
54.00 


6.70 
14.00 


Total $282.45 








than $285 per classroom Santa Barbara 
has been able to provide the extensive 
facilities and equipment listed in the 
accompanying Table. 

In 1958, Santa Barbara entered a 
four-year program with a goal of meet- 
ing the indicated standards as soon as 
funds permitted. Annual costs for the 
four years average $2.38 per student 
compared with a total 1958 expenditure 
of $368 per student. Since the average 
life of equipment and light control 


— Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


A typical classroom in the Santa Barbara, Calif., school 
illustrating how A-V tools and materials are used. 


drapes is conservatively estimated at 
10 years, this represents an average de- 
preciation of only 95 cents per student 
annually. 

This is certainly a logical and prac- 
tical way to modernize older school 
buildings with a minimum of time and 
expense. Furthermore, since we can not 
afford to build obsolete facilities, pro- 
visions for full use of audio-visual meth- 
ods are being included in all of the new 
schools planned for the Santa Barbara 
schools. 


Films and Strips for a Dollar 
Per Student 


Classroom facilities and equipment 
have proved very economical but a com- 
plete program must also include funds 
for materials such as films and film- 
strips. Our experience with a co-opera- 
tive county program has been very 
satisfactory and equally economical. 
Most of our needs for audio-visual ma- 
terials are provided by the Santa Bar- 
bara County Audio-Visual Department 
at a cost of approximately $1 per stu- 
dent. (This is matched by the State of 
California to cover most of the admin- 
istrative and handling costs.) 

Significant are the educational values 
of audio-visual instruction. Negligible 
are the costs for adequate classroom 
facilities and equipment. No _ school 
system can afford to waste teachers’ 
time and talents by requiring “sharing” 
of makeshift projection rooms or heavily 
scheduled audio-visual equipment. & 
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CAMPUS 
HIGH SCHOOL 


THORNE SHERWOOD 
Sherwood, Mills, and Smith, Architects, Stamford, Conn. 


Site conditions, the planned educational 
program, and future needs for expansion 
determined a modified campus plan 


for Westport’s Staples High 


What were the factors that determined a modified campus- 
type plan for Staples High School in Westport, Conn., what 
did the architects hope to achieve, and were they successful? 

The design for the $4-million eight-unit school was based 
on three factors: site conditions, educational program, and 
need for future expansion. While no one of these three basic 
questions would have led to the final design decision, in the 
aggregate they clearly suggested the need for a one-story 
campus or unit solution. 


Site, Program, and Expansion 


Westport has a departmentalized educational program, 
which separates social studies, languages, sciences, etc. Such 
a program lends itself to a campus plan where each element 





A view of the 
exterior of Staples 
High School, 
Westport, Conn., 
from one of the 
inner courts. 
Sherwood, Mills, 
and Smith were 
the architects. 
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ONE STANDS OUT 


The coming years will bring much to this young man—many wonders to behold — many exciting ideas — the 
business of growing up and the responsibility of leadership. 





The example of Virco Chair-Desks shown here stand out because of modern attractive design, superior con- 
struction features and the versatility of these movable Chair-Desk units #287 and #2873. Ask your Virco 
representative to show you the many outstanding School furniture units in our new full color catalog, or write 
for your free copy to Virco Mfg. Corporation, Box 44846, Station ‘‘H,’’ Los Angeles, Calif. or Conway, Ark. 
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Reprints of this page, suitable for framing, are available free upon request, by writing to Virco Mfg. Corp 
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or department can occupy a separate 
building. A campus plan requires a 
large site — and the site the board of 
education presented to the architects 
consisted of 39 acres. 

The western portion of this site con- 
sisted of steeply sloping, second-grade 
woodlands. There were not enough large 
flat areas to make a single unit, multi- 
story building economically feasible. At 
the same time, this irregular topography 
presented difficulties for even horizontal 
one-story construction. Since the only 
flat areas had to be used for the build- 
ings, terracing was necessary in order 
to create the playing fields. However, 
the campus plan permitted flexibility 
in locating the units so that rock could 
be avoided and grading minimized. 

The fact that the board of education 
foresaw the need for expansion from 62 
to 75 teaching stations to meet an ex- 
pected increase of about 1800 students, 
clinched the case. Under such a plan, 
classroom additions can be easily tacked 
on in any given area. This flexible ar- 
rangement will preclude the need for 
knocking down walls that other schools 
have faced. 
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Preliminary Studies 


Many preliminary studies were pre- 
pared prior to construction. The design 
evolved from these studies was aimed 
at providing a full complement of mod- 
ern, economical units which would per- 
mit ease of supervision, meet current 
curriculum needs and anticipate future 
needs, and create a warm, intimate en- 
vironment scaled to the physical real- 
ities of adolescence. 

Here are some specific ways in which 
these plans and goals were implemented. 

The physical education program was 
studied and broken down to a fine de- 
gree. Lockers were located near the 
gymnasium so that each class has a 
locker area of its own. This arrange- 
ment was aimed at minimizing locker- 
room horseplay and making supervision 
easier. Thus, if 90 children are taking 
“gym” at once, they can be broken 
down into three separate classes of 30 
each, with each group having its own 
separate locker room. 

Teachers’ work cubicles were con- 
structed between classrooms. These 
would make it possible for a teacher to 











supervise two rooms at a time, if neces- 
sary. These spaces are now in use for 
proctoring, correcting papers, etc. Such 
planning may well help to enable the 
school to cope with any critical dispro- 
portion between student enrollment and 
teaching staff in the future. 

All classrooms were turned with the 
long axis perpendicular to the window 
which created less outside wall space 
and shortened the length of the build- 
ings. 


Significant Economies 


Significant economies were realized 
in the construction of the school, too. 
The main ones lay in the over-all con- 
struction through the use of durable but 
inexpensive materials. The school has 
an exposed roof and steel beams rather 
than hung ceilings and plaster. The ex- 
terior is unpainted concrete block. The 
outside materials require little mainte- 
nance or upkeep. 

Bright color was used selectively to 
dispel the notion that there is some- 
thing necessarily grim and solemn about 
education. 

The use of mass production tech- 
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The Staples auditorium building provides art and music rooms, as well 
as the central meeting area which seats 1200 and which functions as a 
civic center used frequently by Westport community groups. 


Metalworking room 
in the shop building 
is well lighted and 
especially well 
equipped. 


Folding door splits the gymnasium into two units, and a curtain arrange- 
ment divides the room further, when desired, into four or six 
teaching stations. 
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niques effected economies in the con- 
struction of classroom units. Materials 
were ordered in volume from the manu- 
facturer. These parts were of an iden- 
tical, or near identical, modular con- 
struction. 

The one-story plan also permitted the 
use of light steel framing of the roof 
slab and obviated the need for costly 
second-story framing. The plan also 
meant no expense for stairwells, no 
duplication of toilets, and little excava- 
tion. 

Flexibility and economy are the key- 
notes of the school cafeteria whose 
equipment can also be used for PTA 
and other functions when needed. The 
gymnasium, too, was designed with 
these factors in mind. A folding door in 
the middle of the gymnasium can divide 
the room into two units. A curtain ar- 
rangement can further divide the two 
units into four or even six separate 
teaching stations where students can 
participate in their classes concurrently. 


Cultural Interests 


Staples High School was also de- 
signed to reflect the cultural interests of 
Westport. The nearly completed audi- 
torium, seating 1200, can serve as a 
civic center, accommodating the needs 
of various community groups. For the 
students, the auditorium provides fully 
equipped rooms for art and a display 
space in the lobby, as well as music 
rooms. The latter include band, choral, 
and practice spaces. 

The completeness of the school’s edu- 
cational program may be seen from the 
following breakdown of the eight units: 
shop building with wood, metal and 
automotive rooms, as well as driver 
training, drafting and custodial shops; 
gymnasium; cafeteria; auditorium; typ- 
ical classroom unit featuring business 
education, English and social studies; a 
second typical classroom unit plus 
home economics; science and math- 
ematics; a library building with space 
for over 10,000 books plus teachers’ 
rooms, administration, health and stu- 
dent-government rooms. 

For its part, the community of West- 
port did not shirk from its responsibility 
to provide a well-designed school for 
its children. In June, 1957, the Repre- 
sentative Town Meeting was asked to 
authorize the greatest expenditure in the 
history of Westport: $3,900,000. The 
sum was part of a total $5,400,000 bond 
issue designed to finance one other 
school plus a school addition. 

One major result of the planning for 
Staples was that the high school, a 
structure tailored specifically to site 
conditions, educational program and 
future needs, resulted in a lower unit 
cost than some schools which have none 
of Staples’ educational or aesthetic fea- 
tures. bd 
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Typical classroom unit of the 28 in Staples, 
showing the exposed steel joist construction, the 
toplights which augment the natural lighting 

in classrooms turned with the long axis 
perpendicular to the window wall, which created 
less outside wall space and shortened the 

length of the buildings. 


The reading room 

of the library suite 

at Staples. A 

reading shelter, visible 
through the window, 
offers auxiliary place 
to study in mild 
weather. 





Above: chemistry laboratory of the science 
facilities. Right: a unit kitchen in the home 
economics suite. 
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A “contemporary” greeting card de- 
picts two completely relaxed individ- 
uals, feet on the table, slouched in their 
chairs. The caption reads, ‘Tomorrow 
we gotta get organized.” 

A study of school budgets and the 
available literature concerning them 
leads one to conjecture that the above 
philosophy has hampered the develop- 
ment of this essential school document. 
The promised “tomorrow” is long over- 
due. We are competing for tax dollars 
in a “hard sell” market — and it may 
already be later than we think. Day by 
day public resistance grows to the in- 
creasing tax burden for the support of 
all governmental functions including 
education. 

Interpretation of current economic 
trends supports the prediction that 
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an important report on the 
budget document: what should 


be included? 
it be organized? 
its format be? 


how should 
what should 


anatomy of the 
udget 


GRAY N. TAYLOR 


Assistant Superintendent for Business Affairs, 


Schenectady, N. Y., Schools 


school budgets will continue to increase 
substantially in the years ahead. 


The problem of providing adequate educa- 
tional services for all American youth through 
the entire period of adjustment to adult life, 
and serving adults with all those educational 
services requisite to civic, social, political, and 
economic competence, will demand a con- 
tinued increase in the school budget.’ 


Though made a decade ago, this state- 
ment is valid today. 

What is the role that the school bud- 
get document plays in the necessary 
effort to get public support of the 
educational program? A symposium 
conducted in 1956 by an educational 
periodical established the following con- 


1D. J. McCunn, “Presenting the 
Board and the Community,” 
Nov., 1947 


Budget to the 
School Executive, 67:54, 


clusion: “The school budget is the most 
important single document which any 
school system has. It is the instrument 
which expresses the plan and the pro- 
gram. It is the expression of the school’s 
policies in operation.’ Intelligent and 
perceptive public support can come only 
from public understanding.® 

Despite its acknowledged critical 
place in our school-public relations to- 
day, studies of budgets show that most 
of them are deficient in content, organi- 
zation, and format.* Why? Is this be- 


“Planning, Presenting, and Adopting the Annual 
School Budget,” A Symposium, School Executive, 
75:96-105, May, 1956 

‘New York State Education Department, 
School Business Management Handbook No. 
bany: the Department, 1956), p. 15. 

‘C. Herman Grose, “The Educational Plan of the 
School Budget,”’ American Scnoot Boarp JouRNaAL, 
108:23-4, Feb., 1944 


Budget, 
3 (Ab 
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Instructional Services 


INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
Teachers Salaries, 


Classroom Supplies, 
Physical Education, 
Visual Education, 
Secretaries to 
Principals, etc, 


the 


expenditure 











cause those responsible for preparation 
of the budget document are unaware of 
accepted principles of good budget 
building? It appears that our practice 
lags far behind our knowledge of theory 
as to what is sound. A state study of 
77 budget documents of larger schools 
was made focussing attention on con- 
tent and format. Only two provided unit 
costs or other data on which estimates 
were based; but 65 per cent of the 
superintendents declared that a budget 
should show unit costs by departments, 
average daily attendance, buildings, pu- 
pils, or some other unit. Only two of the 
77 budgets had statements of the edu- 
cational program that the financial pro- 
gram was intended to support; but 75 
per cent of the administrators responded 
on the questionnaire that they thought 
the most important part of a budget 
was the statement of educational need. 
Only six of the budgets showed a sum- 
mary or recapitulation of budget esti- 
mates; but there was general consensus 
that this was important in the docu- 
ment. And so on it went. One response 
received in this study was especially 
revealing: 

Enclosed find questionnaire. You will note 
that my theory is much better than my prac- 
tice. We have a handicap here, in that the 
secretary of the board who has been on the 
job for 18 years, sees no need for a detailed 
budget, belittles the idea before the board, 


and suggests that we simply pad the budget 
enough to be safe and let it go at that.® 


5B. L. Kline, “School Budgets Need Improvement,” 


American ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, 119:44-5, Aug., 
1949 
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Minimum Essentials 


It is appropriate at this point to make 
some general observations about the 
minimum essentials of the budget. It 
is important to look at the budget in 
proper perspective, for it is more than 
a financial document; it is an educa- 
tional document. Authorities suggest 
that there are three essential parts: 
the work or educational plan; the 
spending, or expenditure plan; the 
financing, revenue, or receipts plan.® Of 
these three the most important is the 
work plan for it shows that the expen- 
ditures are required to support some- 
thing. It is this which serves as the 
foundation upon which is structured the 
spending and in turn the financing plan. 
As a single piece De Young looks upon 
the budget as a complete educational 
and financial forecast, based on past 
experience, present conditions and fu- 
ture needs.’ It is the writer’s proposal 
that there is a fourth essential: the 
supporting schedules, or tables of sta- 
tistical data. 

Now for a detailed analysis of the 
school budget with recognition of the 
fact that the budgets of no two school 
districts will be exactly alike in con- 
tent, organization, or format. The hard 
core of support for the statements which 
will follow comes from several sources: 
a study of 382 budgetary documents of 

*"New York State Education Department, op. cit., 
pp. 30-35. 

*C. A. De Young, “The Format and Content of 


School Budgets,” AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, 
86:28, Mar., 1933. 


plan of the 


budget graphically 
presented 


cities over 10,000 population, in 46 
states;* a survey of professional lit- 
erature in public school finance from 
1925 to the present; and from the writ- 
er’s own experience in business and 
public school administration since 1942. 


The Work Program 


Since the work or educational plan 
is basic, it is in priority position. The 
focal point should be the educational 
needs of the community expressed in a 
clearly defined philosophy of education. 
The objectives should be definite and 
the policies proposed for their achieve- 
ment, expressed clearly. While recogniz- 
ing the needs, they must be adapted to 
the available financial resources. This 
has been neatly stated thus: 


In theory the ideal budget contains the 
educational plan which determines the ex- 
penditures. The latter in turn determines the 
financing plan. In a practical situation, how- 
ever, the budget is restricted by the principle 
that it must be a plan which contemplates the 
expenditures of a carefully estimated amount 
It is not primarily a plan for the raising of 
revenue to meet a predetermined expenditure 
Most schools are restricted in their funds and 
must work out their spending plan in light 
of the facts found in the educational plan and 
the financing plan.® 


Since our ever changing society re- 
quires constant examination and adapta- 
tion of the objectives and policies, ap- 


SC. Herman Grose, “Budget Building,’ School Ex- 
ecutive, 60:30-31, Feb., 1941; “The Educational Plan 
of the School Budget,” AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp 
JouRNAL, 108:23-4, Feb., 1944. 

°W. E. Rosenstengel, ‘‘Let’s Humanize the Budget,” 
School Executive, §7:302-3, Mar., 1938. 
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praisal of the educational statement 
must be at least an annual practice. 
Alterations should be approved by the 
board of education before the formula- 
tion of the budget. 

Both theory and practice vary in the 
presentation of the work plan. Some 
favor a summary presentation; others a 
spelling out of the elementary program 
objectives, followed by those at the 
junior high and senior high school 
levels. Occasionally, and, considering its 
general importance and public relations 
value in most communities, quite justi- 
fiably, the adult and extension educa- 
tion program is detailed. Should the 
presentation be straight paragraph ex- 
position, or outline form; illustrated 
with charts, graphs, tables, photographs; 
or barren of such aids? The budget 
builder may take his choice apparently, 
since opinions vary. Whatever his de- 
cision, however, he must present it so 
that it may be easily understood by 
those who read it. In relation to the 
other parts of the budget, where should 
the work plan be presented? Often it is 
found at the beginning of the document 
to “set the stage” as background for 
what follows. Sometimes, however, it is 
not restricted to this but appears piece- 
meal and in proximity to appropriate 
items of expenditure. Some may con- 
sider this fragmentation to be less ef- 
fective than its presentation in one uni- 
fied statement. 


The Expenditure Plan 


Just as surely as investment of money 
in securities yields dividends, invest- 
ments in our youth will pay dividends. 
Perhaps, therefore, this section might 
more appropriately be entitled “The 
Investment Plan.’’° 

Usually, the administrator organizes 
the general presentation according to 
the approved plan of his state and uses 
the character classifications, divisions, 
and nomenclature provided. If his state 
requires such a formulation, the admin- 
istrator then has the choice of using 
this for the budget to be presented to 
the citizens or to compile an additional 
document which may be more suscept- 
ible of public understanding reserving 
the other as the working budget. 

There is frequent mention of framing 
a “program” or “performance” budget. 
Moehlman maintains that the budget is 
an expression in dollars and cents of the 
educational program to be carried on 
and has its justification solely in the 
character of the educational activities 
that the community is to support." 

Mort and Reusser put it this way. 

The conduct of education as a state re- 
sponsibility, one that concerns all the people 


Van Miller, and W. B. Spalding, The Public Ad- 


ministration of American Schools (Yonkers: 
Book Co., 1952), p. 412 
nArthur B. Moehlman, Public School Finance (Chi- 


cago: Rand McNally & Co., 1951). 


World 
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of the state, makes it necessary to accept the 
functional point of view of the budgetary re- 
quirements in any community. The educa- 
tional program must be the first consideration. 
It is of prime importance to the welfare of 
the children in the local community. The 
means of financing the educational program 
cannot be determined until it is known what 
is to be supported.!? 


This emphasis on program was given 
substantial support in relation to Fed- 
eral budgeting activities by the recom- 
mendations of the first Hoover Com- 
mission, reporting in 1947. Pointing out 
that the budget had assumed such pro- 
portion, both physically and fiscally, 
that it was almost impossible to com- 
prehend, the Commission went on to 
say “The President’s budget, as sub- 
mitted to Congress annually, does not 
indicate accurately what the cost of 
each activity will be over the coming 
year... . Recommendation No. 1 — We 
recommend that the whole budgetary 
concept of the Federal Government 
should be refashioned by the adoption 
of a budget based upon functions, activ- 
ities, and projects. .. .”"* 

The Commission claimed that such 
an approach would focus attention upon 
the general character of the work to be 
done, or upon the service to be ren- 
dered rather than upon the things to 
be acquired. 

The Second Hoover Commission in 
June of 1955 reaffirmed the validity of 
the recommendation of the first Hoover 
Commission in “Recommendation No. 4 
— That the executive budget continue 
to be based upon functions, activities, 
and projects adequately supported by 
information on program costs and ac- 
complishments. . . .”** 


Detailed vs. Lump-Sum Estimates 


The question of detailed versus lump- 
sum estimates merits searching study. 
An obvious aim is to achieve the con- 
fidence of the citizen that the board 
and administrators are competent to di- 
rect the financial affairs of the district. 
Lump-sum estimates do not foster such 
confidence; detailed estimates with ap- 
propriate classification subdivisions dis- 
played tend to demonstrate that esti- 
mates have been painstakingly and 
discreetly computed. The taxpayer 
should never be able, justifiably, to 
claim that he can’t determine how the 
school spends the public’s funds, that 
he has to “smoke out” the facts to get 
such information. 

A study was made recently by the 
school business management division of 

2Paul R. Mort, and Walter C. Reusser, Public 
School Finance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1951), p. 160. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Budgeting and Accounting, 
Feb., 1949 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
€ 
MT he Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Budgeting and Accounting, 


June, 1955 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1955). 


a state education department of the 
reasons why certain budgets were “lost” 
when presented to the citizens for ap- 
proval. The director of the division 
stated that there was substantial evi- 
dence that in many cases the lump sums 
included in “other expenses” items of 
budget divisions were responsible for 
the voters’ negative reception of the 
document. Also, too frequently over- 
looked is the fact that estimates pre- 
sented as lump sums are vulnerable to 
severe and indiscriminate cutting if 
over-all budget reduction is required. 
Detail points out the use and purpose of 
proposed expenditures and offers some 
protection against deletion. 

The proponent of large sum estimates 
may claim that detail makes for ad- 
ministrative inflexibility, that it dictates 
that amounts may be used for certain 
purposes and not for others. This posi- 
tion is not tenable, if one perceives the 
budget properly. It is the servant, not 
the master; it is a means to an end, 
not the end itself; it is a compilation of 
estimates, not inviolate amounts. There 
is always the refuge of budgetary trans- 
fers within the state legal provisions 
during the administrative period fol- 
lowing adoption. 

It is suggested that estimates, whether 
detailed or lump-sum, will be strength- 
ened by the display of comparative cost 
data for preceding years, with opinion 
favoring five years at minimum. These 
comparative data are certainly to be in- 
cluded in summary form by character 
classification, but often the data also 
accompany each separate estimate of 
proposed expenses. Of course the current 
budget figure is used as the most recent. 
This presentation of cost data strength- 
ens the proposed estimate. 

Since the titles of divisions and sub- 
divisions are often not self-explanatory, 
each should be defined. What are the 
activities or expenses that are to be 
supported here? Then explanations 
should be offered concerning decreases 
or increases in amounts to be required 
for the next fiscal period. Wherever 
possible as justification for required 
amounts insert interpretative material, 
such as unit-cost data, pupil-enrollment 
data, salary schedule changes, expansion 
of program, basic rate increases. 

Most budgets provide for debt service 
payments of principal and _ interest. 
There may be a complete table for each 
bond issue showing the purpose, date, 
and amount of original issue. For each 
issue it is suggested that the following 
data be provided in tabular form: the 
bonds by number and maturity date, the 
principal payment, the interest pay- 
ments during the fiscal year with the 
date or dates such amounts are due, 
and the total appropriation required for 
each fiscal year from the first payment 
through the last to be made. The princi- 
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pal, interest, and total payments col- 
umns should be totaled. The total paid 
in interest over the life of the issue will 
be impressive, and will be a cogent argu- 
ment for the champion of the short-term 
issue. 

The expense of proper insurance pro- 
tection is an annual budgetary item. 
Opinion favors a summarized schedule 
of the various policies showing renewal 
dates and separate premium due, with a 
brief statement of the kind of protection 
each policy provides. 


Preventive Maintenance Plans 


Frequently, when total budgetary re- 
quirements have to be reduced, one of 
the sections to suffer most is that de- 
voted to maintenance of buildings and 
grounds. While recognizing the value of 
preventive maintenance, many districts 
find themselves operating at a “de- 
ferred” level. As every homeowner 
knows, expenses thus postponed have a 
way of compounding. It has been found 
helpful in preserving these allocations 
to include projected maintenance sched- 
ules. These might plan for year-by-year 
exterior painting and interior redecora- 
tion of certain buildings, washing and 
“touch up” of locations, blacktopping 
and other ground improvements, site 
development and lighting, etc. 

Our district has found particularly 
valuable the technique of dividing a 
costly project (such as a complete build- 
ing renovation involving relighting, re- 
flooring, alterations, and redecoration) 
into two or more phases to be accom- 
plished in successive fiscal years. The 
first time it is presented in the budget 
all planned phases are shown with the 
work to be done, the cost for each 
phase, and the budget year in which 
it will be undertaken. Then the budget 
proposes the support of the first phase. 
Succeeding budgets will briefly review 
each accomplished phase, present the 
next, and the balance yet to be done. 
This launches the district on a long- 
term plan which it is likely to carry 
through having once committed itself 
to the ultimate accomplishment. 

In addition to the proposed, current, 
and past expenditure figures, some bud- 
gets show for divisions and subdivisions 
the “required” and “deferred” amounts. 
This practice is defended by the follow- 
ing arguments: If necessity has forced 
the budget planner to appropriate less 
than the required amount, the differ- 
ence between the required and allocated 
figures shows that the amount has al- 
ready been reduced. The reduction is 
shown as “deferred” to negate the in- 
ference that the total originally asked 
for was not really necessary, and fur- 
ther justifies repeating the request next 
budget. The column heading “required” 
is stronger than “requested” since it 
connotes the integrity of the person fil- 
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ing the requirement. 

Usually about three quarters of a 
total budget amount is required for di- 
rect salary payments and related costs 
such as district pension and social se- 
curity coniributions. By and large these 
expenses are not within the “area of 
discretion” in, which the board of edu- 
cation operates in making up the bud- 
get. Previous policy determinants of 
breadth and depth of program, salary 
schedules, class size, and teacher load 
control these expenses. The relationship 
of salaries and related costs to the total 
budget can be highlighted by pie graphs 
and a table. One graph will display the 
school expenditure dollar in two seg- 
ments: payroll (including the related 
costs) and other expenses. Then im- 
posed below this the second and larger 
graph will “magnify” only the payroll 
wedge in perhaps four segments: class- 
room teaching, administrative, and su- 
pervisory services; custodial and mainte- 
nance services, clerical services; and 
pension charges. The table can list 
direct salary payment totals from each 
budget category and the pension con- 
tributions of the school district. Both 
amounts and percentages may be pro- 
vided. 


The Revenue Plan 


Perhaps one of the most effective 
assists in the introduction of this por- 
tion of the budget would be a general 
explanation of the sources of school dis- 
trict revenues. State financial aid plans 
should be discussed to erase the illusion 
that such funds come from a magic, 
self-replenishing, pot of gold. The tax- 
payer should be aware that such sup- 
port comes out of his other pocket in 
the form of state collected taxes many 
of which he painlessly (?) pays. The 
real property tax plan and any special 
taxes with applicable legal restrictions 
may be outlined; “borrowing” alterna- 
tives such as bonds and notes can be 
explained. Some budget makers favor 
display of the work sheet that calculates 
the district’s share of the state’s support 
of education. 

The basis for the estimate of each 
item of revenue may be detailed with 
comparisons of previous years’ receipts. 
These details are followed by summa- 
rized statements: all income other than 
the local tax levy for the year for 
which the proposed budget is presented; 
a comparison of the total proposed ex- 
penditures with the estimated income 
from sources other than local property 
taxes; and the difference revealing the 
amount of local support required. 

Many budgets, in stating the amount 
to be raised by local tax levy, give the 
reckonings involved (the current as- 
sessed and true propety values, the 
equalization of taxes among the com- 
ponents of the total district, etc.). 


The Format 


The comments on format'® must nec- 
essarily be of a general nature. Individ- 
ual preference here shows itself. There 
are, however, some criteria which may 
be suggested. While the utilitarian na- 
ture of a financial document cannot be 
disputed, one does not therefore have to 
ignore the aesthetic. There is much to 
be said for a budget cover which is at- 
tractive and which invites the attention 
of those who see it. Why not use a 
design to show some desirable aspect 
of the educational and administrative 
objectives of the school? The paper and 
binding should be of such quality as to 
give a dignified and permanent character 
to the finished product. Some directory 
device should be employed so that any 
portion of the contents may be easily 
found, and the pages should be num- 
bered. The document should contain 
identification data: the district’s name 
and location, the fiscal year for which 
the budget is prepared with exact be- 
ginning and termination dates, the date 
on which the budget was approved, the 
names of the persons responsible for 
its preparation. 


Supporting Schedules 

The purpose of this section is to pro- 
vide background information for an un- 
derstanding of the budget recommenda- 
tions. Some of the tables, figures, charts, 
or graphs will supply a record of cer- 
tain types of data over a period of 
years. Others will show calculations 
necessary to arrive at expenditures, ap- 
propriations, or levies proposed. Still 
others will present salary schedules; 
maintenance objectives; numbers of em- 
ployees by classification, sex, and age; 
pupil data. 

Here are some table headings taken 
from a current file of school district 
budgets: 


Assessed and Full Valuation with School 
Tax Rates 19.. through 19.., 

Acquisition of Grounds: Date of Purchase, 
Cost and Area, 

School Enrollment Comparisons by Years, 

School Enrollment Comparisons by Build- 
ings, 

Per Cent Each Type of Appropriation is to 
the Total Appropriation and to the Cur 
rent Expense Total, 

Major Items of School 
through 19.., 

Percentage of Salary Totals to the Total 
Appropriation, 

Taxable Valuations — Debt Limitations, 

Distribution of Classroom Teachers’ Salaries 
for 19.., 

Cost Per Pupil (Excluding Debt Service and 
Capital Outlay), 

Salary Schedule for Teachers 19.., 

Salary Schedule for Non-Professional Em- 
ployees 19... 


Expense 19.. 


Miscellaneous 


Inevitably there will be special fac- 
tors which the board of education will 


“New York State Education Department, op. cit., 
p. 97 (A helpful format check list). 
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have to consider in making up the fiscal 
instrument for a given year. A splendid 
opportunity for emphasizing these is 
through the use of the letter of trans- 
mittal, or message of the board, which 
prefaces the financial data. In addition 
some public “indoctrination” may be 
effected by pointing out the essential 
on-going nature of a budget, the sub- 
stantial portion of the total budget fig- 
ure that is already committed by estab- 
lished policies of class size, pupil-teacher 
ratio, special services, salary schedules, 
maintenance schedules, community use 
of school facilities, in-service training of 
certificated and non-certificated person- 
nel, debt service payments, and fixed 
charges. 

A few of the budgets which have been 
studied by the writer contain certain 
additional features. One has an explana- 
tion of “What Is a School Budget?” 
In what respects is it a _ distinc- 
tive financial document? Another dis- 
cusses the complex and time-consuming 
compilation process, how requirements 
are made known, how and by whom 
preliminary and final decisions are 
made. 


Conclusion 


The scope and quality of a com- 
munity’s public education is largely de- 
pendent on the attitude of that com- 
munity’s citizens toward their public 
schools. This attitude is based not only 
on the cost of supporting the program, 
but also upon their approval or disap- 
proval of the contents of the program. 

One way to get information about 
the program and its costs to the public 
is through the annual budget. But the 
information must be of the kind and 
quantity that will enable the public to 
make wise decisions. In a 1954 study, 
Phillips discusses this point. 


School taxes are levied either by popular 
vote of the people, or by elected or appointed 
boards the members of which are responsible, 
in the last analysis, to the people. Therefore, 
either through direct vote or through the in- 
fluence of their opinions on their representa- 
tives, the people will determine the scope and 
quality of public education in their commu- 
nity. American democracy was founded on 
the basic assumption that people’s enlightened 
judgment can be trusted. If the people of a 
community are to make a wise decision, then 
the critical thing is to provide the enlighten- 
ment. When a community makes a bad de- 
cision, the chances are that the community is 
neither evil nor stupid, but is uninformed.'® 

Careful attention to the content, or- 
ganization, and format of the annual 
school budget document will help guar- 
antee that community decisions as to the 
financial level at which the public 
schools will be supported will be wise 
decisions. * 


Donald K. Phillips, “A Method of Analyzing 
School Instructional Expenditures to Facilitate Com- 


munity Participation in Educational Planning’ (un- 
published Ed.D. thesis, Columbia University, New 
Vork City, 1954), p. 2 
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A Grade School in Clusters 


The Westview school in Warren, Mich., 
provides 26 regular classrooms, three kin- 
dergarten rooms, and two rooms for “ex- 
ceptional” children. The regular classrooms 
are designed in clusters of four, arranged 
around a general activities room, at one 
end of which are the toilet 
the heating unit. 

The resulting nine clusters are arranged 
about a central unit: a 50 by 88 multi- 
purpose room, including a large stage, a 
library, a remedial reading room, and aux- 
iliary teacher, office, and storage facilities. 

The general activities room, at the core 
of each classroom cluster, is designed to 
serve as an audio-visual aids center, a 
branch library for four classrooms, a proj- 
ect activities room, etc. At one end of the 
activities room are sinks, toilets, and heat- 
ing plant. 


facilities and 


The cluster design as interpreted in 
Westview allows a more intimate teacher- 
pupil relationship, promotes close co-opera- 
tion between teachers and students of the 
same grades for instruction and recreation, 
and results in substantial savings in con- 
struction, especially in the heating plant. 

According to Architects O'Dell, Hewlett 
and Luckenbach of Birmingham, Mich.: 
“The cluster type plant was decided upon 
for many reasons. One was to break up the 
unusually large expanse of building called 
for in the program. Another was to sep- 
arate the school’s 930 pupils into relatively 
small similar-age groups. A third was to 
obtain simplicity of construction, and there- 
fore greater economy. A fourth was the 
desire to provide outdoor play spaced for 
each age group.” — Earl Eidt, superin- 
tendent, Fitzgerald schools, Warren, Mich. 








WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Education for the 
Age of Science 


How can our American educational sys- 
tem be strengthened so that it will more 
fully meet the requirements of this age of 
science? A 16,000 word report issued by 
President Eisenhower's blue-ribbon Science 
Advisory Committee chaired by James R. 
Killian, Jr., President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, both asks and 
seeks answers to this question. 


President's Committee Report 
Education for the Age of Science (U.S 
Government Printing Office), views educa- 
tion as a national rather than a purely 
local concern taking as its thesis that “an 
enhancement of the nation’s desire to learn 
and an increase in its respect for intellec- 
tual excellence have become essential to 
national progress, and even to survival.” 
Maintaining that “the American educa- 
tional system, fine as it is in many respects, 
can be and as a‘whole should be, substan- 
tially improved,” this document drafted by 
the Committee’s nine-member Panel on Sci- 
ence and Engineering Education (headed 
by Lee A. DuBridge, President of the 
California Institute of Technology)! con- 
cludes that “if education is to be qualita- 


‘The members of the Panel on Science and Engi 
neering Education of the President’s Science Ad 
visory Committee are: Lee A. DuBridgé, Pres., Cali 
fornia Institute of Technology, the Chairman: John E 
Burchard, Dean, School of Humanities and Social 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Henry Chauncey, Pres., Educational Testing Service 
Cary! P. Haskins, Pres., Carnegie Institution of 
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tively improved at all levels (in order to 
develop the well-trained minds our nation 
needs), a larger share of the national effort 
and the national income must be devoted 
to it.” 


Doubled Expenditures a Goal 

Noting that the United States at present 
spends approximately $15 billion a year 
on formal education — or about 4 per cent 
of the gross national product — their study 
holds that “if we wisely spent twice that 
much to achieve higher quality, it would 
be more than worth the cost. Doubling our 
current annual investment in education is 
probably a minimal rather than an extrav- 
agant goal.” 

Although advising that “very large na- 
tional programs are called for, together 
with the best efforts of teachers, scholars, 
parents, and citizens” and that “both fi- 
nancial and moral support of the commu- 
nity is therefore vital,” Education for the 
Age of Science cites no specific methods 
for attaining this goal, an omission which 
drew fire from NEA spokesmen. 

Commented NEA’s Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr “there is no realistic pros- 


Washington; Frederick C. Lindvall, Chr., Division of 
Engineering, California Institute of 
James A. Perkins, Vice-President, 
tion: Alan T. Waterman, Dir., National Scienc 
Foundation; Dael Wolfle, Exec. Officer, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; Jerrold 
R. Zacharias, Professor of Physics, 
stitute of Technology 


Technology 
Carnegie Corpora- 


Massachusetts In- 


pect for increased expenditures of the 
magnitude recommended by the report un- 
less the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment can in some degree be added to those 
of the states and localities.” 

Pointing out that “the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill, now pending in the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare (S2) and also 
awaiting a rule for debate in the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 22 as amended in 
Committee) provides a move in this di- 
rection,” he called on Congress for swift 
action to support the Committee’s findings. 


Broad Education Urged 

As President Eisenhower said in releasing 
his Science Advisory Committee’s state- 
ment, their report “makes clear that the 
strengthening of science and engineering 
education requires the strengthening of all 
education.” 

States their document: “A broad base 
of education for nearly all young people 
is (not only) necessary to discover, to 
stimulate and to educate the unusually 
gifted. But a broad base of education is 
needed, too, to make America a better 
place in which to live—and a stronger 
nation more likely to survive. . . . We are 
not urging that other fields of intellectual 
importance be reduced or diminished, but 
only that a proper balance be maintained 
in our educational offerings. We fear that 
in the past there has been inadequate em- 
phasis on mathematics and science.” 

In their words the end of our educa- 
tional tasks is “to introduce the growing 
child, the youth, and the adult to the best 
and most essential elements of the intel- 
lectual and cultural experience of previous 
generations, to do this in such a way that 
we stimulate curiosity and encourage each 
individual to look forward, not backward 
to develop his own talents to their maxi- 
mum, and to continue this development 
throughout his life.” 

Dr. Killian and his committee recognize 
that “today in America we need a very 
wide variety of human talents. We need 
not only farmers and artisans, and clergy- 
men and lawyers; we need also painters, 
sculptors, nuclear scientists, business lead- 
ers, engineers, architects, economists, bank- 
ers, and politicians. We need a host of 
other kinds of people, each with special 
training but all with a broad background 
and point of view.” 

The time was when the little red school- 
house sufficed to give the future farmer 
or laborer a smattering that would get 
him through life,’ their report continues, 
pointing out: “Today three-fourths of our 
workers require the intellectual and manual 
training represented by 12 years in school, 
and they will also need as citizens the 
general educational background which a 
good high school education will provide 
‘ A successful democratic society, in 
short, must have millions of well-educated 
citizens who can comprehend what the 
specialists and the leaders are proposing, 
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and who have a chance to judge these pro- 
posals wisely.” 

Nevertheless, since almost the whole 
reservoir of our most able scientists and 
engineers and other leading professional 
men will be found among the upper 15 or 
20 per cent of the students (the so-called 
“academically-talented”’), the Killian group 
insists: “we must give these students maxi- 
mum encouragement and maximum oppor- 
tunity to develop their talents. . . . Tal- 
ented students (including the unusually 
gifted in the upper three percent of their 
age group) should be recognized at an early 
age and given guidance and counsel in 
planning their educational programs and 
in preparing for and choosing college and 
university work. . . . Intellectual excellence 
needs to be fostered, rewarded, and ap- 
plauded.” 


Our Changing Society 

Stressing that science, engineering, and 
technology have been responsible for a host 
of conspicuous changes at all levels of our 
modern civilization (with the result that 
the nature of our society has changed as 
much in the past decade as it once changed 
in a century) the Panel finds “much reason 
to expect that such changes will continue, 
and will indeed accelerate (since) there is 
no way to turn back the clock or turn off 
scientific advance.” 

What are the implications of this cir- 
cumstance for education? 

“A modern and rapidly changing so- 
ciety,” replies the report of President 
Eisenhower’s Science Advisory Committee, 
“inevitably must have a diverse and a 
rapidly changing educational system.” 
“But,” it cautions, “no educational system 
should attempt to meet the changing fan- 
cies of each passing hour” counseling that 
“our (educational) system must be kept 
on an even keel, our educational goals must 
be kept clear; we need to work steadily 
and not impulsively, constantly to improve 
our system and to accept change as in- 
evitable and desirable.” 


Tasks for Schools 

Yet, if it is to meet national needs, 
many of which are changing more rapidly 
than ever before, our American educational 
system must, the report acknowledges, 
“provide its students with the intellectual 
tools to meet the problems both of today 
and of the future (so as to develop) men 
and women of noble character and high 
moral purpose who have also the intellec- 
tual capacities and the sense of values to 
lead fruitful and satisfying lives in modern 
society.” 

To accomplish this objective Education 
for the Age of Science holds four specific 
tasks require special emphasis today, 
namely : 

To build well-rounded curricula and in 
each subject. 

To recognize that teaching is a task of 
primary importance in modern society and 
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therefore to encourage, aid, and reward 
competent teachers in all fields. 

To recognize that our modern society 
needs human talents of a wide variety, and 
that it is essential that every individual 
be given the maximum opportunity to de- 
velop his particular talents to their utmost. 

To understand that the advances of sci- 
ence and technology need special attention 
to the end that (1) all citizens of modern 
society acquire reasonable understanding of 
these subjects, and that (2) those with 
special talents in these fields have full op- 
portunity to develop such talents. 


To attain these ends (the Panel sug- 
gests) that four major areas need specific 
and urgent attention throughout our edu- 
cational system: (1) the curriculum and 
the content of courses, (2) the quality 
and effectiveness of teachers, (3) the rec- 
ognition and encouragement of students, 
and (4) the development of intellectual 
leadership. 

By way of illustrating their report’s 
findings affecting schools, highlights of the 
recommendations of the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee in the two first- 
named categories are quoted below. 


Curriculum Improvement 


Though the star athlete may remain a 
hero, it is now evident that an even deeper 
recognition ought to be given to the 
scholar. . . . Whatever importance we may 
attach to the acquisition of physical and 
mechanical or social skills, they must not 
be mistaken for, or replace, the acquisition 
of intellectual competence. 

We should improve our scientific educa- 
tion at all levels. . . . The modernization of 
secondary school science and mathematics 
education . . . is a necessary preliminary 
to revitalization of science education in 
general 
priority over all other considerations. . . . 
Courses require a revitalization of their 
content (to keep pace with current sci- 
entific advances). 

Recommendations for the improvement 
of course content . . . often have not been 
incorporated into the teaching structure be- 
cause they were not embodied in available 
teaching materials. (More imaginative and 
challenging textbooks are needed, also low- 
cost supplementary reading matter) so that 
a much larger number of students will be 
able to build their own libraries 
ence libraries should include books 
signed to encourage scientific and math- 
ematical experimentation beyond school 
hours. 

Greater use of such teaching and learn- 
ing aids as motion pictures, television, tape 
recordings, slides, and other audio-visual 
materials is advocated . . . and a large re- 
search program to investigate imaginatively 
the possibilities of television and motion 
pictures in helping both teacher and stu- 
dent is clearly in order. 

Programs of prizes and_ scholarships 
(should) be extended into the high school 
level so that students even in remote and 


rural communities are enabled to attend 
high schools which will provide oppor- 
tunities commensurate with their abilities. 

The minimum secondary school require- 
ments which a science major should bring 
to college should include four years of 
English, three years of mathematics, two 
of science, three of one modern language, 
and two of social science including history. 
One more year each of science, social sci- 
ence, and modern language would be help- 
ful. Many leading engineering colleges re- 
quire four years of mathematics for 
admission, 


Quality Teaching 

Whatever the nature of the curriculum, 
the quality of education depends upon the 
knowledge and effectiveness of the men 
and women who teach. 

There is no longer any doubt that the 
rising number of students in America is 
surely outrunning the supply of new teach- 
ers. . . . Various reports have shown that 
the number of students per teacher is 
certain to show a continually rising trend, 
and that this will continue for a long time 
in the future. We conclude, therefore, that 
we must not only attempt to attract more 
young men and women to the profession 
of teaching, but we must find ways to in- 
crease very substantially the effectiveness 
of every teacher we will have. 

We can help our teachers to be better 
at once in at least five ways: 


1. Many of the non-teaching tasks now 
imposed on teachers should be assigned to 
others who are especially employed for the 
purpose. 

2. Teachers’ salaries should be increased 
to the point where the teacher does not 
have to work on other jobs to eke out a 
living. Being properly paid for his real 
job, he can be expected to devote all his 
time to teaching and self-development and 
to take his rightful place in society. 

3. Time should be provided in the aca- 
demic year (and pay in the summer) which 
will permit teachers to keep up with their 
subject matter; leaves of absence should 
be allowed for the purpose of enabling the 
teacher to add to his understanding of the 
subject matter of his specialty. 

4. We should re-examine our methods of 
training new teachers. We need to evaluate 
anew the relationship between curricula de- 
voted to the art of teaching and those de- 
voted to the substance of what is to be 
taught. . . . Teacher certification generally 
should lay more stress on subject knowl- 
edge than it does now. 

We suggest that subject knowledge 
should be stressed not only to become 
certified but to stay certified, and the need 
to keep up to date should be emphasized 
even by re-examination if necessary. Con- 
versely, we deplore those rules which ex- 
clude from secondary teaching first-class 
scholars solely because they lack the proper 
number of credits in “education.” 

5. Finally, and perhaps most urgently, 
we must devote very substantial resources 
to developing, and supplying teachers with, 
far more adequate and up-to-date teaching 
and learning aids of all types. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


IN WIDELY separated communities the ancient problem of 
the authority of the superintendent of schools as it relates to 
the employment of professional personnel is being raised by a 
few school board members. The old fallacy that board mem- 
bers should have a direct hand in designating supervisors and 
principals and even in transferring teachers has come into 
the foreground. 

The board of education is elected or appointed to decide 
the educational policies of the school system. It is the board’s 
responsibility to have a clear-cut understanding with the 
superintendent concerning the educational philosophy of the 
schools, and concerning the character and quality of the 
administrative and supervisory staff. Once a policy has been 
established and is understood by superintendent and board, 
it is not necessary for the board to pass on a group of two 
or more names for every position to be filled. The single 
nomination which the superintendent makes for any job 
should be justified by him as the best possible selection in 
the light of clearly laid down and accepted principles and 
qualifications. The nominee must fit into the situation and 
be competent and willing to carry the burden of his job in 
the light of the board’s and the superintendent’s well-defined 
requirements. There must be on the superintendent’s part 
the ability and personality to convince the board; there must 
be good will and confidence on the board’s part that their 
chief executive knows what type and quality of educator is 
needed. There is in this matter no idea of giving the superin- 
tendent what a western school board member calls “complete, 
unchecked monopoly over our educational institutions.” There 
is only the necessity of letting the superintendent make de- 
cisions within the board’s policy and of holding him responsi- 
ble for the efficient work of his subordinates. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHANGES 


THROUGHOUT the country more or less important changes 
in the organization of high schools, in the classifications of 
students according to ability and purposes, and in setting up 
a more serious tone in all aspects of secondary education are 
being put into effect. The changes are due in large part to 
the findings and recommendations of the Conant Report, 
released last winter and since then the object of intensive 
study and discussion by school executives and boards of 
education. 

In numerous communities, where the high schools have 
gained well-earned reputations for efficiency and educational 
quality, it is impractical to utilize more than the spirit of 
Dr. Conant’s recommendations. These schools have put into 
effect sound principles of organization and teaching tech- 
niques. Their purposes and plans have grown out of the local 


conditions, the social and economic status of the areas, the 
educational and life philosophies of the administrative and 
teaching staffs, and the fine quality of the boards of education 
and of the citizenship. They are not ideal in the size of the 
graduation class, and they have in effect their own ideas of 
the number and sequence of certain academic subjects. They 
have their own plans for giving the best service to the top 
five per cent of gifted children, to youth with strong occupa- 
tional bents, and to the fifteen per cent of very slow young- 
sters. But the plans of these schools cannot be considered 
invalid, especially when they meet or exceed the requirements 
of the accrediting associations. 

It will be well in any community for the board to re-examine 
its high school scheme of operations, compare it with Dr. 
Conant’s ideas, and then move forward to improve the high 
schools on the recommendations made by its own staff and 
if need be the help of an outside professional consultant. 


SUMMER BUYING 


THE tendency to put off school buying to the late spring 
and to concentrate the delivery of teaching materials and 
supplies to the summer vacation period is still an area of 
inefficiency in school business management. The only two 
advantages of summer buying appear to be the facts that the 
actual outlay of school funds is put off until the last moment 
and the central warehouse staff as well as the school cus- 
todians can concentrate on the job of getting out and deliver- 
ing the school orders, and storing the materials in the several 
buildings. 

Where there is a genuine will to conduct school purchasing 
with sound economy as the end in view, buying is spread 
over the entire calendar year and certain major contracts for 
materials and services, which allow seasonal advantages in 
price and delivery, are handled in the month when best 
purchasing results can be had. Necessarily, good school buying 
involves a balanced procedure that begins with the teaching 
and supervisory staffs and includes sound methods of getting 
bids and placing orders, receiving and testing articles bought, 
warehousing, handling invoices, and making payments. The 
most carefully devised system is, however, likely to become 
ineffective unless the whole administrative staff carries on 
vigorously and supports the purchasing officer in his efforts 
for economy. And it must be added that educational efficiency 
in all the equipment, materials, and supplies is the first test 
of economy. Finally, it should not be forgotten that the buy- 
ing plans and procedures must be tied in strongly with the 
budget plan and the financial ability of the school system. 


TWO GOOD TEACHERS 


THE editor of the Corvallis, Ore., Herald boasts that his 
town has two of the best teachers in the United States. One 
of them manages to work into her English classes in high 
school a review of spelling which the boys and girls agree 
they need, in order to spell correctly the words they should 
have mastered in the fifth or sixth grades. The second clever 
teacher is showing her senior mathematics class how to do 
simple problems in arithmetic. When these children get out 
into work they will not be stumped in making correct 
calculations or checking the results of the problems they do. 
The achievements of these teachers are, first of all, their 
ability to get their classes to want to duplicate the work they 
did away back in the grades and to make the spelling and 
arithmetic skills a very part of their powers to live and work. 
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~ You wouldn't do it this way... 


























--- but do you know 
about these 





classroom 
heating and 


ventilating 7? 








Now with unit ventilators equipped with room air 
sampling chambers, you can have precision heating 
and ventilating control for classrooms. New Barber- 
Colman controls “take the temperature” of both 
the room air and the air being discharged from the 
unit ventilator and automatically control the damp- 
ers to prevent overheating or overcooling. 


The wall thermostat is gone! The thermostat and 
damper operator are combined in one “package” 
mounted on the unit ventilator. This reduces in- 
stallation costs and helps provide greater control 
accuracy. Maintenance is reduced because the 
thermostat is protected from chalk dust and dirt. 
There can be no tampering with temperatures by 
unauthorized personnel. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
Dept. T, 1334 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Automatic Controls © Air Distribution Products * Small Motors © Industrial Instruments 
Aircraft Controls © Electrical Components © Overdoors and Operators * Molded 
Products © Metal Cutting Tools © Machine Tools ¢ Textile Machinery 
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Barber-Colman makes these modern controls for 
every make and type of unit ventilator. (Also a 
complete line of controls and air diffusers for other 
types of heating and ventilating systems.) 


Be sure you have all the facts to guide you on new 
school or modernization programs — simply mail 
the coupon below. 


Barber-Colman Company 


Dept. T, 1334 Rock Street 
Rockford, Illinois 


Please send literature on Barber-Colman controls and air 
distribution products for schoolroom heating and ventilating. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





Please check your classification: —( } school board; 
( ) school administrator; ( ) architect; ( } engineer. 
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Surveying the School Scene 


BOARDS VOTE AGAINST 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, board of education 
has reaffirmed its decision to reject a $110,000 
grant under the National Defense Education 
Act. 

A spokesman for the majority contended 
that acceptance of the money would have 
jeopardized the board’s independence from 
federal control. In addition, it was believed 
that federal funds for employing counselors 
or for additional science and foreign language 
study were not needed. 


West Springfield High School West Springfield, Mass. 


The boards of education in Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Moorpark, Calif., also voted re- 
cently against accepting offered federal grants. 


COMMUNISM TO BE TAUGHT 


The Indianapolis, Ind., board of education 
recently approved a two-week course on the 
subject of communism to be included as a 
unit in American government or economics 
courses in the senior year of high school. The 
new unit will be taught.starting in September. 

The step recognizes that, if young people 
are to be expected to understand and fight 


Arch., Warren H. Ashley West Hartford, Conn. 


NATURAL SLATE CHALKBOARD S 


. » » because young eyes deserve the best! 


Trend setting in every detail! That’s the new West Springfield 
High School. And blending perfectly with the contemporary 


feel of its classrooms are natural slate chalkboards. 


A wise 


choice because slate’s neutral color provides the right balance 
with modern decor’s strong, gay colors. But there’s more to 
the choice of slate than mere color harmony. For of all 


chalkboards, slate communicates best. 


Only white chalk on 


slate produces the desired high contrast necessary to permit 
young eyes to see and grasp the written message instantly. 


Only slate is so easy to clean . 


annual maintenance cost. 


.. durable. . 
That’s why leading schools, like 


. and so low in 


West Springfield, continue to specify natural slate . . . quarried 


in Pennsylvania. 


for information on specific properties of slate, write: 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


natural slate . . 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 


- 500 million years in the making 


PATIOS & WALES 


news notes 
of special 
interest 


communism, the 
know what it is. 
In addition, social studies courses in grades 
6 to 11 wiil contain new material related to 
Russia, the Soviet Union, and Communism. 


ETV PICKETED 


More than 200 Compton, Calif., College 
students picketed the campus recently with 
placards protesting ETV instruction. With 
complaints of “cut-rate education,” “automa- 
tized education,” and “robot classrooms,” the 
students rated ETV instruction as having all 
the fascination of an hour-long commercial, 
preferring the old-fashioned professor “you 
can talk back to.” 

Compton College is currently conducting a 
progressive pioneer ETV project. 


MERIT PAY SYSTEM LEGAL 


In Newburyport, Mass., local teachers have 
lost a court fight for pay increases. Superior 
Court Judge Jesse Morton ruled that the 
school board was within its rights in changing 
from a step-rate to a merit system in January, 
1958. The teachers had argued that the action 
in refusing them increases was in fact a pay 
cut. The court said their pay was not cut, but 
that future raises were denied. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRESS 


A recent Office of Education report indicates 
that upwards of $15 billion was spent on new 
public school construction in the seven years, 
1950-51 to 1956-57. During these years, the 
total expenditures for new classrooms had 
risen from $1.3 billion in 1950-51, to $3 billion 
in 1956-57. 

Money for these expenditures came from a 
number of sources, chiefly local taxpayers 
For the seven-year period, 79 per cent were 
local funds. Nine per cent were state funds; 
four per cent federal funds, and eight per 
cent came from local and state school build- 
ing authorities. 

According to the report, compiled by Clay- 
ton D. Hutchins, USOE chief for school fi- 
nance, and Elmer C. Deering, specialist in 
financing school capital outlay, school boards 
are greatly concerned over the problem of 
financing future classrooms. Some have ex- 
hausted their bonding capacity and fear that 
they will be crippled by the heavy payments 
they must make in the years ahead to service 
their debts. 


TEACHERS NEED NOT INFORM 


Teachers in New York City cannot be com- 
pelled by the board of education to act as 
informers against other teachers accused of 
being Communists. The New York State Court 
of Appeals has decided in the case of six 
members of the city schools staff that State 
Commissioner Wm. E. Allen was correct in 
refusing as a matter of principle to permit 
the dismissal of teachers for refusal to inform 
against fellow teachers. The case dates to the 
fall of 1955 and it is expected that the teach- 
ers who have been suspended for various 
reasons must be reinstated and paid back 
salaries. 


FOOD DONATIONS FOR SCHOOL 


LUNCHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported the donation of more than 214 billion 


schools should help them 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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| Smee «fe grandstand that grows 


(s3) AmBridge Standard Steel Grandstands 


can be easily and quickly expanded 


to meet future seating needs. 


USS AmBridge Standard Steel Grand- 
stands are engineered to grow with your 
school. By adding 18’ sections to any 
standard AmBridge grandstand unit, you 
can increase its capacity to any desired 
size. And you can do it quickly and eco- 
nomically, still retaining the uniform ap- 
pearance of a planned installation. 
AmBridge Standard Steel Grandstands 
meet the most rigid design requirements. 
They can be adapted to ground contour 
without extensive grading. Watertight 
steel plate decking forms a perfect roof 
for lockers, showers, classrooms, office 


American Bridge 


Division of 





space, concession booths, or storage fa- 
cilities beneath the grandstand. These 
modern steel grandstands can be moved 
if desirable. 

AmBridge Standard Steel Grandstands 
and Stadiums are scientifically designed 
for maximum comfort and convenience. 
We will be glad to furnish estimates for 
definite projects. No obligation. 

Ask for free booklet. Our 24-page illus- 
trated booklet can be helpful in planning 
a new grandstand or stadium, or an ad- 
dition to existing facilities. Just write to 
our Pittsburgh office. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 


General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Contracting Offices in: Ambridge « Atlanta « Baltimore « Birmingham « Boston » Chicago « Cincinnati 
Cleveland « Dallas *« Denver « Detroit « Elmira « Gary « Harrisburg, Pa. « Houston « Los Angeles 
Memphis * Minneapolis « New York « Orange, Texas « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland, Ore. 
Roanoke « St. Louis « San Francisco « Trenton « United States Steel Export Company, New York 





FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE... FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH ...UNEQUALLED SAFETY... 








PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime gucrantee agains: 
defective materials and construction 

. - specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 


Send for New Catalog 


Write for Folder 
On AMERICAN’S rar % - 

JIM PATTERSON eee . 
yan Set AMERICAN 
Aluminum 

DIVING PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


BOARD ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 
WORLD'S FINEST 


OFFICIAL BOARD 




















Easy way to put 
18 EXTRA DELTA “TOOLS” UADRALINE 


by american desk 
to work in your school shop 


In addition to providing you with the finest, safest 
power tools your students can use, Delta offers you 
the most practical school shop teaching ‘‘tools’’ avail- 
able from any source. Layouts for new or expanding 
school shops, guides for specifying tools, instruction 
manuals, project ideas—these and many more are 
available free, or at special discount, to school shop 
administrators and instructors. And every Delta tool 
is backed by unequalled dealer cooperation and serv- 
ice, and by a staff of Delta School Representatives 
devoted exclusively to work in industrial arts and 
vocational education. That’s why more than 72% of 
all U. S. school shops teach with Delta Power Tools. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF DELTA SCHOOL SHOP AIDS A f ; ; 
—write Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 


notice a marked improvement in working conditions 

Division, 408-H N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. with a unit like the ne. Exec’’ shown an Series 500 
Chair. A counterpart of adult working facilities, it's 

generous with work space — economical with space 

requirements! A rugged, well-balanced unit... easily 


BS) <5 an ee 2), 4 ee Ole) adapted to changing class needs. Permits grouping, 


side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 


another fine product by © For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


ROCKWELL “Pay 


american desk manufacturing co. ¥@'€# temple, texas 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 38) 


pounds of surplus foods during the first three- 
fourths of the fiscal year for use in school 
lunch programs. The total distribution of 2,- 
252,500,000 pounds represented an increase of 
42 per cent in donations over last year. 
Surplus foods donated through the program 
were used by more than 14 million school 
children taking part in school lunch programs. 


THE N.E.A. IN ST. LOUIS 


The annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which closed on July 6, 
and was attended by more than 10,000 teach- 
ers, adopted two resolutions of importance. 
The Association voted by acclamation to 
reaffirm its support of federal aid legislation, 
with special emphasis on the bills now before 
Congress calling for a fiat subsidy of $25 per 
child and increasing to $100 per child. 

The Association divided sharply on the 
problem of public school segregation and 
reaffirmed a mild position taken each year for 
the last five years. The Association urged “all 
citizens to approach the matter of integration 
with a spirit of fair play and good will, and 
respect for law.” The opposition was led by 
a few northern teachers and by the Southern 
Negro teachers’ associations. 


UPGRADE SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 
STANDARDS 


Steps to raise the standards of science in- 
struction at all school levels in New York City 
are to be taken this summer at a science insti- 
tute of prominent scientists and educators, 
under the auspices of the board of education 
and financed by a grant of $10,450 from the 
Hebrew Technical Institute. 


A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ILLUSTRATION 


According to Supt. John J. Theobold, the 
seminar will evaluate the potential impact on 
junior and senior high school programs of a 
new elementary science curriculum planned to 
begin next September. 

Dr. Theobold said that the strengthening of 
the science program in elementary schools re- 
sulting from the curriculum will serve to stim- 
ulate teaching and learning on other levels as 
well. It will also spur more pupils to embark 
on a science career. The net result will be a 
better-prepared science student entering the 
colleges, and more and better scientists emerg- 
ing from the New York schools. 

















We’re having our school’s safety first 

play tomorrow; dad. . . . Would you 

like to take the part of the careless 
pedestrian?” 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia and you will see that the unique handling 
of more than 11,000 maps, pictures and draw- 


ings truly creates a 


no bothersome reference 
picture sections. 


e Keeping all illustrations up to the minute 
—more than 2,500 illustrations revised in the 


last 6 years. 


e The generous use of maps: 128 full- 


new dimension in ency- 
clopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There is 
to gazetteers or 





color, double-page spreads, ee ian for easy 


reading across the gutter, anc 
additional black and white maps. 


more than 110 


e Using new techniques, such as the dra- 


matic treatment 


illustrated above. This 


EDUCATION COST INDEX 
CONSIDERED 


The Office of Education is considering a cost 
of education index similar to the Labor De- 
partment’s monthly Consumer Price Index. 
Such a gauge for measuring the changes in 
school costs, while difficult to compute for use 
anywhere, would enable local and state offi- 
cials to show voters how much of a budget 
was due to inflation and how much repre- 
sented improvements, according to Dr. Or- 
lando F. Furno, OE specialist in finances. The 
index could be used as a tool to provide for 
automatic changes in state-aid programs to 
compensate for inflation or deflation and 
could measure trends in the purchasing power 
of the education dollar. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES GAIN 


The average salary for “public school teach- 
ers” (including classroom teachers, supervisors, 
principals, and other instructional personnel) 
for 1958 was $4,792, a gain of 7 per cent over 
the 1957 average salary of $4,473. This gain 
was “substantially above increases in the cost 
of living,” according to a recent NEA Re- 
search Bulletin. 

The report also showed that, in a com- 
parison of the earnings of women college grad- 
uates of the class of 1956, the average annual 
earnings of $3,492 for the first year of teach- 
ing were slightly higher than the earnings of 
$3,446 for all graduates. 


ARCHITECTURAL FIRM REORGANIZED 

A new organization of the old firm of Wm. 
B. Ittner, Inc., has been announced, The firm 
is now composed of Wm. B. Ittner, president ; 
David Stephen, vice-president and secretary ; 
Lester C. Haeckle, vice-president; H. Curtis 
Ittner, vice-president ; and Donald H. Stephen, 
treasurer. Senior associates appointed are Fred 
Boeke, Arthur W. Felt, Homer R. Hancock, 
and Robert C. Russell. 
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brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every Edu- 
cational and Library Agency that evaluates 
encyclopedias. 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information 
about teaching aids, Educational Division, 
Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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... and so is every child and 
adult ... with the revolutionary 


Safety Paper Cutter 


First basic improvement in paper 
cutters in a century! Precision-cuts 
book and carbon paper, plastic 
sheets, light cardboards, even 
leather. 

@ IT'S 100% SAFE! 

Cutting edge completely enclosed; 
no exposed blade. 

@ IT'S PRECISE! 

Holding material while pulling down 
cutter head is unnecessary because 
paper is pressure-locked . . . can’t 
slip or fan out. 

@ IT’S VERSATILE! 

At one stroke, easily cuts multiple 
sheets of bond paper, or 25 sheets 
of carbon paper (in folder)! Built-in 
Protractor permits angle-cutting; 
horizontal and vertical rule guides 
aid in exact cutting. 

@ IN 4 PRACTICAL SIZES 

with cutting capacities of 12”, 18”, 
24” or 30”. Sturdy, functional, 
lightweight. Cut-out handle facili- 
tates carrying or hanging. Blade 
changing or replacement is simple 
and safe. 


At School Suppliers everywhere 





SAFETY CUTTER CO. 


NLO PARK, CALIF. 
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NEW BOOKS 








Report and Recommendations on 
Utah School Merit Study 


Compiled by C. Virgil Norton. Paper, 33 
pp., $1. Utah School Merit Study Committee, 
Salt Lake City 14, Utah. 

This important report outlines the findings 
of a state-wide study conducted from 1954 to 
1958, and centered on the efforts of the three 
school districts of Jordan, Provo, and Sevier. 
The study concludes that where other condi- 
tions are right personnel appraisals are feasible 
and merit salary programming is possible. A 
properly conducted program will result in im- 
proved teacher performance, higher _ staff 
morale, and greater job satisfactions. Long 
and careful preparation and training are neces- 
sary before the technical and human rela- 
tionship problems in a merit program can 
be handled and the program can be made 
effective. The committee recommends further 
study, betterment of supervisory evaluation 
practices, and clarification of an implementa- 
tion of the goals of salary programs. The 
committee suggests as one possible solution 
of the merit problem a three-level scheme of 
pay advances for (1) qualifying “fair” per- 
formance growth, (2) professional “good” 
performance growth, and (3) master-pro- 
fessional “excellent” performance growth. 
The report is a valuable contribution to the 
ultimate solution of the whole merit problem 
and should help break down some of the 
present illogical opposition. 


School Construction in New York City 


Prepared by the State Education Commis- 
sioner’s Committee, headed by Henry T. 
Heald. Paper, 63 pp. Published by the State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

This is a detailed reply to the charges of 
extravagance, made by certain New York 
City officials against the board of education 
and the School Architects Division of the 
schools. It indicates that there has been ex- 
cellent planning and reasonable economy in- 
volved in the gigantic task of planning new 
school buildings, supervising their construc- 
tion, and maintaining and repairing the city 
school plants. 


How to Estimate the Cost of Your 
Proposed School 


Paper, 8 pp., Connecticut Public Expendi- 
ture Council, Inc., Hartford 3, Connecticut. 

This useful guide includes a work sheet to 
help boards of education and their executives 
determine the approximate areas and costs 
of school buildings. The basis of the estimates 
is the prevailing costs in New England ad- 
justed to 1959 levels. The publication will 
give many boards of education a general idea 
of the cost which may be anticipated for an 
elementary or a secondary school. 


Attitudes of High School Seniors 
Toward Science and Scientific Careers 


By Hugh Allen, Jr. Paper, 53 pp., $1.25. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

This monograph investigates attitudes to- 
ward science and scientific careers held by 
high school seniors, and seeks to identify 
some of the factors which resulted in various 
attitudes. The study has definite implications 
for the improvement of science education pro- 
grams and for programs of guidance. 


Aviation Units for Intermediate 
Grades 
Paper, 31 pp., 50 cents. National Aviation 
Education Council, Washington 6, D. C. 
These units developed by teachers of the 


Syracuse, N. Y., city school system include 
concepts to be developed, experiments to be 
performed, books and materials to be used, 
and field trips to be taken in a program of 
aviation education. The material is part of an 
elementary science program and lends enrich- 
ment to other parts of the curriculum. 


New Dimensions in Junior 
College Planning 


Edited by R. Dudley Boyce, Simon Gon- 
zalez, and William Harwood. School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

The papers in this pamphlet were read be- 
fore the 1958 summer workshop of the Stan- 
ford School of Planning Laboratory. Section 
one, “defining purposes,” presents controver- 
sial viewpoints concerning which there will 
be disagreements. The second section, devoted 
to the planning of several recently completed 
junior college plants and the coordination of 
planning and construction, will be found dis- 
tinctly helpful to school authorities. In the 
third group of papers there are excellent dis- 
cussions of the plans for administration build- 
ings, student centers, laboratories, etc. 


Dictionary of Education 


By Carter V. Good and Winifred R. Merkel. 
Cloth, 676 pp., $9.75. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

This is a revision of a book first published 
in 1945 and intended to provide definitely 
accurate and practical definitions of more than 
20,000 words used in the theory and practice 
of American education. The list of contributors 
includes 550 specialists in every area of educa- 
tion. The changes and additions to the word 
list are due largely to the grewth of such 
areas aS guidance, educational psychology, 
instructional methods and materials. In nu- 
merous definitions the editors and coordina- 
tors seem to recognize the fact that the terms 
are used loosely or in an archaic sense, and 
that the meanings of many new terms are 
not definitely fixed. The philosophy of educa- 
tion is especially guilty of loose usage and 
even school administration includes words and 
phrases used interchangeably in a popular 
and in a technical sense. 


Collier's 1958 Encyclopedia Year Book 


Prepared by William T. Couch. Cloth, 736 
pp. Collier’s, New York 19, N. Y. 

The enormous developments of the year in 
science and world politics make this 1958 year 
book of especial interest. Considerable space 
is devoted to articles on space science and 
travel, missiles, chronology, personalities, in- 
ternational affairs, etc. Recent developments 
in economics, sociology, labor, education, 
sports, religion, etc., are reported in factual 
and statistical summaries. 


Statistics of Local School Systems: 
1955-56 


Rural Counties by Walter H. Gaumnitz, 
Emanuel Reiser, Mary Anne Harvey and 
Emery M. Foster. Paper, 168 pp., $1.50. U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington. 

This valuable report brings out the statistics 
of 1199 rural counties in 38 states and indi- 


cates satisfying growth in enrollment, staff, 
curriculum, etc. 


Action in State Equalization 


Prepared by the Committee on Tax Edu- 
cation and School Finance. Paper, 45 pp., 50 
cents. National Education Association, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

This bulletin consists of a series of case 
studies in the equalization of property tax 
assessments. The states studied include Col- 
orado, Oregon, Arkansas, Missouri, California, 
and New Jersey. The authors conclude that 
tax reform is always complicated but that it 
is necessary in many states. 
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Jor Butler buildings 


Butlerib—a bold new metal building panel —so beautiful, 
you'd expect to find it only on expensive custom-fabricated 
structures. 

Butlerib’s unique combination of deep and shallow cor- 
rugations creates pleasing shadows . . . gives industrial 
and commercial buildings a substantial, distinctive ap- 
pearance. Yet, it’s the new standard cover on Butler 
buildings —the lowest-cost way to build well. 

Butlerib’s new corrugated pattern creates a stronger, 
more rigid panel. This means there’s less deflection under 
wind and snow loads. . . joints stay tight. The result—the 
strongest . . . most weathertight cover ever offered as 
standard construction on any pre-engineered buildings. 

Butlerib roofs give maximum protection, yet never re- 
quire re-roofing, re-waterproofing, or other costly mainte- 
nance procedures. 

A full 3 feet wide, in lengths up to 32 feet, Butierib 
panels make short work of covering even the largest 
Butler buildings. 

Now... more than ever before — Butler is the fastest... 
lowest-cost way to build well. Butler pre-engineering and 
factory fabrication cuts weeks — even months — from 
costly building schedules. This puts you in business, earn- 
ing profits, far sooner than slow, traditional or ordinary 
building methods. 

Get the full story of the Butler system of building from 
your nearby Butler Builder. Ask him about Butler financ- 
ing too. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or, write directly to us. 

*Patent Nos. D178605; D178659 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missours 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings - Equipment for Farming 
Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
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Dracut High School, Dracut, Mass. Architect: Hugh Stubbins & Associates, Cambridge, Mass. General Contractor: Vara Construction Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Panel Fabricator: Seanorce!l Metals, inc., Boston, Mass. Window Wall Contractor: Quincy Ornamental iron Works, Boston, Mass. 








like they used to! 


In Dracut, Massachusetts, you'll see this 
striking example of modern school construc- 
tion. This beautiful, low-cost high school is a 
steel window-wall building. 


This is economical construction. The wall panels and 
windows are framed in steel mullions that form com- 
plete floor-to-ceiling units. These units are factory 
assembled and delivered ready to be set in place. Labor 
costs and construction time are cut to a minimum. 


The panels consist of a porcelain-enameled steel 
sheet exterior, insulation, and zinc coated galvanized 
steel sheet backing. The panels are only one inch thick 
so there is more floor space inside the building. And 
because they are exceptionally strong and light, the 
builder was able to use a lighter, less expensive 
foundation. 

This type of construction practically eliminates exte- 
rior maintenance. These walls will never have to be 
pointed or refinished. The porcelain-enameled steel 
has a hard, glass-like surface that will always look 
bright and new with just an occasional wash. 

This modern, low-cost way to build deserves your 
special attention. For more information about steel 
window walls, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


USS and Vitrenamel are registered trademarks 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
USS Stainless Steel : USS Vitrenamel 
USS Structural Steel USS Window Sections 





for the 

best buy 
in school 
seating | 
try . 


bington 


a 
= 


For truly modern 
design combined with 
comfort, convenience and 
durability be sure to see 
the Arlington school 
furniture line before you 
buy. Supplied in models 
and sizes for every 
student and classroom 
from kindergarten to 
adult. For complete 

* information, write for 
Catalog 59. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY « Arlington Heights + Illinois 


4j \& 4 


LI, 


. Ac A —— 


ct TX 


slicers 


for over 50 years—a dependable source of supply 


Would Finest 


GYM EQUIPMENT! 


e@ TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 

@ PHYSICAL FITNESS APPARATUS 
e@ BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 

e@ BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 

@ SAFE-WAL PADDED WAINSCOT 


Write for catalogs 


Consult the nation’s most experi- 
enced authority on every gym 
equipment problem 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3578 DeKalb St. . St. Louis, 18, Mo. 
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‘Torjesen 


“WALL-A-WAY” 


FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


ELECTRICAL OR MANUAL OPERATION 
TO DIVIDE GYMNASIUMS, AUDITORIUMS 
CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, ETC. 


NOW-—for the same price as duck, 
you can have a Vinyl or “Toroply” 
covered partition that cuts mainten- 
ance costs 75% to 80%. 


Send for detailed catalog with list 
of local representatives 


TORJESEN, INC. 


209-25th St., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
Telephone: SOuth 8-1020 











PERSONAL NEWS 


ALABAMA 


Theodore R. Wright has succeeded L. Frazer 
Banks as superintendent at Birmingham. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richard A. Grihalva has been elected presi- 
dent of the San Diego board. 

M. A. Duncan is the new president of the 
Long Beach board. 

Peter Bancroft, of Beverly Hills, has suc- 
ceeded Mabel Barron as district superintendent 





| of Lincoln district, Stockton. 


The Sonoma unified school district has or- 
ganized with John L. Glaese as superintendent, 


| and Towle Bundschu as president of the board. 


Supt. Clifford Thyberg, Asst. Supt. Fred Tott, 
and Asst. Supt. John Eastman have received 
new four-year contracts from the West Covina 
board. 

T. Stanley Warburton has succeeded Howard 
A. Camption as associate superintendent at 
Los Angeles. 


ILLINOIS 


Arthur T. Johnson has been elected assistant 
superintendent at Rockford. 

Lester J. Schloerb has been appointed asso- 
ciate superintendent in charge of administra- 
tion and personnel at Chicago. 

Arthur F. Szold is the new president of the 
Hines Dist. No. 113 board near Peoria. 

Dr. W. E. Finney has been elected president 
of the Danville board. 


INDIANA 


Axel Olson has been elected president of the 
Wentworth-Wilson Board in Calumet City. 


IOWA 


Anthony Miarinaccio is the new superintend- 
ent at Davenport, succeeding Harold J 
Williams. 

Gene Shepherd has been appointed co-ordi- 
nator of instruction, Lyell J. Moore as director 
of visual education, and $. B. Walden as di- 
rector of special education at Mason City. 

D. D. Dunlavy is the new superintendent at 
Newton, succeeding B. C. Berg. 


MINNESOTA 


Dr. P. G. Boman has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the board at Duluth. 


MICHIGAN 


Walter E. Scott has been elected president of 
the board at Flint. 


MISSOURI 
Charles J. Conant, Jr., has been elected treas 
urer of the St. Joseph board. 


Rowland A. Bell is the new superintendent at 
Brentwood. 


NEBRASKA 


Robert Venner is the new president of the 
Lincoln board. 


NEW YORK 


Archibald B. Shaw, superintendent of schools 
at Scarsdale since 1949, resigned to become 
editor of School Executive and other Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corporation magazines, 
succeeding the retiring Walter D. Cocking. 


OREGON 


Dr. Howard Cherry has been elected president 
of the Multnomah County School Boards 
Association. 


TEXAS 


M. J. Fields has retired from the superin- 


tendency of the Sheldon Independent School 
District. 
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Schools buying 50% more Royal Electrics in 1959" 


AND HERE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY... 


Greater reliability—Royal Electrics are engineered to Useful, functional features exclusive with Royal—such 
stand up under hard daily use by many classrooms of as Magic® Margin, Twin-Pak® Ribbon and Touch Con- 
students—the most important requirement of schools. trol®—make typing easier to teach and easier to learn. 


For more details or for a free ® 

. 
demonstration and trial, call your electric 
nearby Royal Representative. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
*First 6 months 1959 compared with last 6 months 1958 World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Serving School Administration 
In Action... 


In Connecticut 


“...One of the Most Inspir- 
ing and Comprehensive 
Issues to Hit My Desk in 
a Decade or More I’ve Been a 
School Administrator .. .” 


Says Arthur P. Bixby, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Putnam, Conn. 


“The May issue of The American School 
Board Journal is one of the most inspiring 
and comprehensive issues to hit my desk in 
a decade or more I’ve been a school adminis- 
trator. The article by Mr. Mones expresses 
well the situation of educational leadership 
in 1959. ... Mr. Mones has touched on one of 
the most significant factors that confounds 
us today, i.e., the notion that schools can 
be managed like industry. Until we can 
measure as scientifically as industry the edu- 
cational output and until we can manage the 
schools without the limitations of statutes, 
Boards of Education and Finance; business 
and educational management will be incom- 
patibles. 


“Many other articles are ‘meaty,’ challeng- 
ing and practical. 


“The northeast supervisory district of the 
Connecticut Bureau of Rural Services is ex- 
panding the educational facilities in Eastern 
Connecticut at a rapid pace. School build- 
ing has increased rapidly during the past 
the Journal, take this copy to year with additions improving the plant 
your next meeting. Use the post- facilities in three communities. The budget 
age-paid card in this issue to for the district has kept pace and in the 


Sa eeateal school year 1959-1960 will approximate one 
enter new subscriptions. million dollars. School boards are very active 


here both in curriculum and school plant 
improvement.” 


If your entire board, superintend- 
ent and staff are not receiving 


the 
AMERICAN 
ScHookL BOARD)D 
JOU RNA L 


The most widely read and cited professional publication of school administration 
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NEWS of PRODUCTS for the Schools 





INCANDESCENT GYM LIGHTS 


Incandescent lighting fixtures from the 
Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis 3, Mo., pro- 
vide 35 footcandles of illumination in this 
Tucson, Ariz., high school gym. The reflector 


Gym at Catalina High 


units give proper horizontal and vertical il- 
lumination with a 60 degree beam and 100 
per cent down lighting. At the bottom of the 
unit, a heavy wire guard protects the lamp 
and has a vertical center opening for relamp- 
ing. A slotted socket cover makes for cooler 
lamp and socket operation, easier cleaning, and 
less maintenance. Send for full information. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0141) 


NEW LINE OF FOLDING CHAIRS 


American Seating Co., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich., is offering a new line of folding chairs, 
featuring 32 models. Improved folding action, 
maximum durability and safety are features 
of the line, according to the manufacturer. 
Models include: spring arch upholstered seats ; 
all steel seat and frame; steel, plywood, or 


32 Models Available 


vinyl clad steel seats and backs. Chair legs 
of steel tubing are reinforced with steel cross- 
braces. Rubber treads prevent floor marring. 
In all models the seats fold independently of 
the chair. The entire line is finished in abrasion 
resistant, bonderized enamel, available in sev- 
eral standard colors or in two new colors — 
star mist blue and bronze. Extra accessories 
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include armrests, tablet arms, kneelers, cup 
holders, trays, bookracks, as well as threshold 
and bar clamps for arranging chairs in rows, 
and portable storage trucks. Send for full 
details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0142) 


ADAPTABLE SCIENCE TABLES 


Science tables accomodating two and four 
students are available from Metalab Equip- 
ment Co., Div., of Norbute Co., Hicksville, 
L. I, N. Y. Called Centerscope, the tables 
are especially versatile in rooms equipped with 
unusual science appartus; however, the unit 
combinations can be used for any science 
course, for either general instruction or multi- 
class teaching. Feature of the unit is finger-tip 
storage, including pull-out vertical drawers, 
individual student drawers, tote tray cup- 
boards, and open shelving. Table area per stu- 








Many Storage Spaces 


dent is ample for all experiments. An elevated 
section contains molded sink and top, water 
and gas service, disappearing burette rods, and 
plug-in strip. The design permits changing of 
facilities to accommodate all science needs. 


(For Further Details Circle index Code 0143) 


DOORLESS PHONE BOOTHS 


Doorless telephone booths that offer both 
privacy and space-saving advantages are a 
product of Burgess-Manning Co., Industrial 
Silence division, Libertyville, Ind. Walls of 
sound absorbent materials provide “isles of 
quiet” without the disadvantages of a closed 








Space-Saving Arrangement 


booth. The booths can be grouped into many 
space-saving arrangements: two will fit in a 
corridor corner; four will form a compact 
half-circle flush against the wall; or they may 
be arranged back-to-back on an island. There 
is no glass to clean or break, or dirt, dust 
or bad odors usually found in enclosed booths. 
Floors can be easily cleaned around the booths. 
Several models are described in the manu- 
facturer’s bulletin. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0144) 


NEW STACKING CHAIRS 


The new 3/R line of stacking chairs from 
Irwin Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
available in a choice of pastel colors. The 


Comes in Pastel Colors 


mar-resistant chairs feature tapered, swaged 
legs with rigid braces and rubber bumpers 
that eliminate chair rubbing contact during 
storage. Nylon glides on the tips of the legs 
are durable and prevent floor marking. The 
chair seats and backs are designed for cor- 
rect posture and student comfort. Sleek steel 
tubing gives a modern look to the chairs and 
is easier to clean and maintain. The chairs can 
be ordered in seat heights of 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, or 17% inches. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0145) 


CONTROL BATH TEMPERATURES 


Low capacity thermostatic controls for 
shower or tub safety are offered by Powers 
Regulator Co., Skokie, Ill. The Hydroguard 
water mixer (Type H-5) has a 5 gallon per 
minute capacity to match performance of most 
shower heads. It mounts on shower or tub 
wall, replacing conventional hand valves. Hot 
and cold water are thermostatically mixed in 
the unit with the result that water delivered 
is always the temperature dialed by the 
bather. Low capacity of the mixer makes it 
more sensitive to abnormal pressure and tem- 
perature changes. A built-in safety limit pre- 
vents the water from exceeding 110°F. The 
unit can be used with hot water heaters of 
low storage or heat capacity. For full details 
write to the manufacturer. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0146) 


(Concluded on page 50) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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adjustable 


shelves 


WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount and H 


ight for any age group. 
Double hat shelves double row of spaced 
coat hooks ac: accommodate 6 pu ils per running 
foot. Basic 3° 2” or 4’ 2” ts interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 


OVERSHOE RACKS 


Matching units for 
Wallmount. K eep over- 
shoes off-the-floor in an 
orderly manner. 

Write for “Schooline”’ Catalog SL-206 


natn piece ya co 


News of Products... 


(Corcluded from page 49) 


EASY STORAGE ARMCHAIR 


A new folding armchair by Clarin Mfg. 
Co., Chicago 44, Ill., folds to a compact three 
inches for storage. The arms close in with the 


Folds to 3-Inch Width 


rest of the chair in one motion. When folded, 
the chair measures 39% in. high by 16% in. 
wide. When opened, the arm rests protrude 
10% by 2% inches. Designed for either per- 
manent or auxiliary seating, the armchair is 
upholstered in Naugahyde, nylon or grospoint 
over foam rubber in a selection of colors. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0147) 


TRANSISTORIZED LECTERN 


A portable lectern from Radio Corp. of 
America, Camden 2, N. J., doubles as a sound 
system. The compact new unit, called Lec- 
tronic Lectern, can be assembled and “warmed 
up” in less than 30 seconds. It operates from 
wall outlets or batteries. Through a miniature 
TV type microphone, a high fidelity loud- 
speaker, and a new transistorized amplifier, 
sound is projected to audiences of approxi- 
mately 600 persons. The microphone, mounted 
on a gooseneck tube, can be detached to 


Portable Sound System 


hang around the speaker’s neck. If desired, 
a radio tuner, record player, or tape recorder 
may be connected to the lectern. The unit is 
enclosed in a wood grained, mar-resistant 
case designed for travel. Two styles are avail 
able. Write for more details. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0148) 


DIMS OR BRIGHTENS LIGHTS 


A new light control system which “measures” 


daylight and balances 


it with electric light assures a constant level of room illumination. The 


Superior Electric Co., 


Briston, Conn., calls it Luxtrol Automatic Light 


Controller. The control adds the proper amount of artificial light to 
keep room lighting at any pre-set level. The manufacturer states that 
the system provides better lighting while eliminating glare. Factory 
tests indicate savings up to 50 per cent in power costs. Nerve center 
of the system is the Lumistat, a dial which pre-sets the desired amount 


LINE ENCRAVING 


COLOR PROCESS 


of room light. 


A photo-electric scanner monitors the lighted area, 


measuring the amount of combined daylight and artificial light in the 
room. This information is relayed and compared with the Lumistat 


setting. If the readings differ, the control dims or brightens the 


lights 


to the desired level. Available only since June, the new system can be 


used effectively in schools, 
either a single room or 


acteristics. 


hospitals, and commerical buildings, in 
in several rooms with similar lighting char 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0149) 


CLASSROOM FURNITURE SLANTED TO THE FUTURE 


HALF TONES 


TE Sacuisaengraving co. 


AND ART STUDIO. 


ole WwW. WINMESAGO 6&1. 
MILWAUKEE 5, wWisCOntin 


ordered in built-in, free-standing, or mobile 
and mobility in room arrangement. 


A complete line of 
classroom furniture 
adaptable to any fu- 
ture need is offered 
by St. Charles Mfg 
Co., St. Charles, Il 
The line includes 
teacher’s desks, ward- 
robes, paper and gen 
eral storage cabinets, 
drawer and _ sliding 
door or wall units, 
open and two-sided 
shelving, and clay 
and toy bins. The 
units can be custom 

styles to give flexibility 
Tops and fronts are finished with 


Fiberesin, chair frames are steel with a two-coat enamel finish. The 


construction results in durability and ease of 
units are equipped with ball-bearing swivel casters; 


maintenance. Mobile 


; free-standing units 


have chrome plated legs with leveler glides; built-in units have a black 
metal brace with a three-inch recessed toe space. The flexible furniture 
can be used as dividers, 
units are available in a number of heights, widths, and general types 


demonstrators, and classroom worktables. All 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0150) 
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it’s the all new 


J WRWIN EZ 


Styled for the high standards of 

the modern ‘classroom, the graceful new 
Irwin 3/R Line of schoolroom 

furniture offers durable beauty, 
postured comfort and functional design 
built to the rigid quality 

DESK CHAIR standards maintained by Irwin in 

NO. 1150LL every step of manufacture 





Have you looked into the advantages 
of the exclusive new Irwin Monosteel Desk top? 


No. 1075 Table No. 1130LL Desk and Chair No. 1058 Study Top Desk 


Complete information upon your request, 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
1480 BUCHANAN S. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 51) 





SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 


nd safe 





~ investment for your school 


YOU'LL GET profitable full-time use from your gym- 
oasium—planned or existing—when you install Safway 
telescoping bleachers. 

With the seats extended over the floor, you provide 
superior vision and comfort for spectator events such 
as basketball. Nest the seats back into their “cabinet” 
and you instantly clear the floor for daily gym work. 

And with only one or several rows locked open, 
you Can set up convenient sideline seating for athletic 
practice, dancing parties or other gym floor activities. 

Safway’s advanced gym seat design also gives you 
these important benefits: 


SAFE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 


Safway's exclusive gravity latch automatically locks each row 
in relation to every other row (see three photos below). 

(1) LOCKING OPEN. As each row is extended, latch 
drops behind jock bar on carriage ahead to prevent move- 
ment between rows. 

(2) RELEASING LATCH. After unlocking the cylinder 
lock, pushing seats inward forces tapered end of latch against 
unlocking bar, raising notched front end and freeing row ahead. 

(3) LOCKING SHUT. With all rows nested, brake pads 
are lowered and hooks engage brackets on unlocking bar. 








(For more information from advertisers 
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STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—S steel columns under 
every row; uniform load distribution through vertical 
and horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking 
devices. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN— Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 


SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION — Minimum metal-to-metal 
friction. No costly power equipment needed. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE—Seat and foot 
boards have rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Ask for engineering help! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 168. 





, use the postcard on page 51) 
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